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EDITORIAL NOTICE. 


The Editor will be glad to receive for consideration photographs, in- 
stantaneous or otherwise, besides literary contributions, in the shape of articles 
and descriftions, as well as short stories, sporting or otherwise, not exceeding 
2,000 words. Contributors are specially requested to place their names and 
adazesses ON their AISS. and on the backs of photographs. The Editor will not 
be resfonsihle jor the return of artistic or literary contributions which he may 
not be able vo use, and the receipt of a proof must no’ be taken as evidence that 
an article is accepted. Tublication in COUNTRY LA¥E alone will be recognised 
as accefiance. WV here stamps are enclosed, the Editor will do his best to return 
those contributions which he does not require. 


With regard to photographs, the price required for reproduction, together 
with all descriptive farticulars, must be plainly stated, otherwise, when payment 
is requested, it must be understood that the usual rates of the paper will be paid. 
Lf it is desired that the photographs should be returned, a sufficiently stamped and 
directed envelope must be enclosed for the purpose, 

Ji must be distinctly understood that no one will be treated with who is not 
the owner of the copyright of the photograph submitted, or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit the photograph to the 
Editor of COUNTRY LIFE /or reproduction, 

The charge jor small Advertisements of Froperty jor Sale or to Let, 
Situations Wanted, etc., etc., 18 58. jor 40 words and under, and 1s. for 
each aaditional 10 words or less. All orders must be accompanied by a 
remittance, and all matters relating to Advertisements should be addressed to 
the Manager, 20, Zazistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 




















LORD WANTAGE— 
A NATIONAL LOSS 


HE fulness of the late Lord Wantage’s life—not a very 
long one either—is difficult to realise. His position 
placed him above party politics, regarded as a career. 
He used the constitutional machine with a business. 
like recognition that, if any good were to be done, it 

must be done in the regular channel, and for more than twenty 
years he sat in Parliament as one of three members for the 
undivided county of Berkshire. But all through his life he was a 
patriot, not a politician. We do not oppose the word in any 
sense invidious to the latter. But this fine, clear-headed, and 
high-minded gentleman was in the habit of making up his mind 
for himself as to matters which were right and desirable, and 
then of setting to work, backed, it is true, by great wealth and 
the double weight: of position and character, but equally aided 
by the clearness with which he knew his own mind and the 
reasonableness of ‘such causes as he decided to further. Ham- 
pered by no hedging or misgivings as to what voters and half- 
instructed “public opinion” might think, his wishes had an 
unique value and influence among those who deal with great 
affairs. He was the representative man of what we may call the 
“‘constitutional”’ soldier. The Army is something. like an old 
public school—its sentiments and high traditions are meant for 
home consumption, and not to be paraded about before the world ; 
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and, in the same way, there is a great deal of reticence and 
proper pride among the best class of non-commissioned officers 
and men, which innovators and would-be improvers often over- 
look, and do great harm thereby. All these things Lord 
Wantage knew, and from his seat in the House of Com- 
mons or the House of Lords he would speak his own mind, 


‘and exactly reflect the unspoken wishes of others on any 


matters great or small affecting the position, life, and 
prosperity of the soldier. He was as keen to protect the 
interests of the officers as of the men. When Mr. Cardwell 
abolished purchase, it was Colonel Lloyd-Lindsay who stood up 
for the rights of the officers, and for due consideration of the 
money they had paid for their commission. It was a case of a 
rich officer standing up for the rights of poor ones, just when, 
because the system was a bad one, politicians were inclined to 
pooh-pooh the rights which had grown up and been encouraged 
by that system. It may be imagined how gratefully poor officers, 
whose only spare cash to lock forward to in old age depended on 
the sale of their commissions, looked to the man who helped to 
obtain some recognition of their rights. Lord Wantage saw and 
steadily supported the beginning of the Volunteer movement, and 
the force which it has created from then till now. What this 
involves is not easily pictured. But, briefly put, it means that he 
was among the few men who practically understood and watched 
over one-fourth of the fighting defences of the nation. At 
Lockinge, a kind of militarism, in a quiet way, was constantly 
kept up. His agent, Colonel Colebrook Carter, was a soldier, and 
also lieutenant-colonel of the local Volunteer battalion. Rifle- 
shooting was always going on, farmers, labourers, gardeners, 
and keepers going down at spare times to shoot. He had the 
orderly, practical mind of a man who had constantly been 
used to consider ways and means, not for himself, but for 
other people, in a large way. ‘* What can you mess‘ them at per 
day ?”’ would be his first enquiry when a new institution was to 
be started or an old one overhauled. 

He was one of the best friends of the soldier in the 
abstract in a large way, if not the best, which we incline to think, 
in this country. He knew much of the conditions of various 
kinds of labour; consequently, he steadily advocated making 
terms of enlistment shorter. ‘‘ Then the men had more than one 
chance in life,” he said. That was what he tried for in the last 
Army Commission over which he presided. ‘At present,” he 
said, ‘the Reserve is our real army”; and he wished the men 
to be kept fit and employed, so as to return to the ranks, when 
called, as sound respectable men. He also did his best to secure 
the shilling a day “neat,” or even a little more. 

He helped two great nations—or three—at a time of the 
utmost distress. He revictualled Paris when the siege ended, 
and he did an immense work in alleviating the awful miseries of 
the Turks, our old allies, and of the Russians, our old enemies of 
his younger days. ‘To the last he was ready to “‘come down” 
with something like the camp equipment of a small army when 
people wanted helping in a large way, as, for instance, when he 
sent off ten thousand blankets to the Thessalian refugees in the 
Greco-Turkish War of 1897, and £1,000 to the Cretan Distress 
Fund. 

Glimpses of his life in the trenches appeared in Admiral 
Keppel’s Life. The late Admiral of the Fleet mentions that on 
going down to the trenches he used to find such notes as this 
pinned to a sandbag: ‘‘ Dear Uncle,—You may expect a heavy 
sortie of the enemy about two o’clock. Your affectionate nephew, 
R. L.” He was a pretty old soldier before the end of the war. 
The message, ‘‘ Mounted men not required,” would -not have 
recommended itself to his practical mind if they could have been 
of any possible use. A brother officer, talking over with him 
and others the attack on the Redan, and referring to the 
storm of grape shot, said, “Do you remember that some 
fellow had brought down a pony into that advance trench, and 
how it kept smelling when the grape shot struck round it? I 
wonder who it could have been?” ‘*Oh!” said Lord Wantage, 
“that was I. I brought the pony down before dawn, because I 
thought I might probably be ordered to take a message some- 
where, and | thought I might as well ride through the grape as 
walk.” But he did not ride the pony into the Redan. 

Besides feeding beleaguered capitals, and the succouring 
of the sick of great armies, with the constant watching of what 
may be called the personal side of our Army and its recruiting, 
and the organisation of his own special brigade of Volunteers, he: 
found much time to enjoy thoroughly his home at Lockinge in 
Berkshire, and to bring his practical wisdom to bear on the great 
and difficult problem which the sudden depression of agriculture 
presented to him some twenty years ago. The Berkshire estates 
covered some twenty square miles. Much of this was prolific 
land, and much hill land on the downs, which had been very 
profitable. In old days a lease of one of these farms was so 
valuable that one tenant in his will remarked, that in leaving the 
lease to his son he considered he was presenting him with the 
equivalent: of several hundreds a year. Suddenly all the farmers 
on these hiils found themseives unable to farm any longer, and 
few others were forthcoming, and those at nominal rents. Lord 
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Wantage practically took over all these farms as they were given 
up, and farmed them himself. He accepted the situation that there 
was no profit left for a middle man, and became an employer of 
labour direct. Many of these farms, indeed whole parishes, did not 
more than pay their way for expenses and management. Others 
better situated did very well, the home farm especially (a trifle 
of some 5,000 acres) being very remunerative. But the benefit 
which Lord Wantage conferred on this distant, inaccessible, 
and entirely rural part of England was incalculable. Wherever 
anyone drives there to-day he will see evidence of this. 
There were parishes where, if it had not been for him, no 
farm would have been cultivated; where the people would 
all have left or starved; where the clergyman, whose income 
came from glebe, had no tenants, and was starved out; 
and where life was coming to a stop. 

Lord Wantage cultivated the !and, paid the men, rebuilt 
the cottages, built schools—when the need was clearly shown, 
for he never wasted money—bought the glebe, so as to providea 
sum in cash to invest to pay the clergyman, and finally put up 
a general shop for the people to spend their money in to the best 
advantage. All this was doneon business lines. The farms not 
actually yielding a profit were at least not losing concerns. No 
one was pampered or pauperised, and he never upset the labour 
market or raised prices on his neighbours’. 

Round Lockinge he simply altered the landscape. Bare hill- 
sides became parks and woods, and rough green tracks good roads. 
Thousands of sheep and of splendid cattle grazed the meadows 
and hillsides, and on the waterless downs he caused water to 
rise in tanks, pools, and conduits, from reservoirs built 
on the hills. Five thousand sheep were photographed 
together on a single field on his home farm. He added to 
his lands from time to time, and improved and repaired many 
of the interesting old manor houses of Berkshire, which he let, 
or gave to his friends or connections to live in. His appearance 
was most striking and attractive at all times, and his manner 
simple and soldierly, though always with something of the man 
accustomed to lead in great affairs. He could never have been 
mistaken for any but a leader of men, and to one used to the 
study of Englishmen he was the most peculiarly representative 
of the finest class of our countrymen who formed their character 
and their early views about the time of the Crimean War. 
There was always a kind of atmosphere of Inkerman and the 
trenches about him, though he scarcely ever spoke of his 
experiences. His was a capacious mind, which saw the magni- 
tude or smallnessof things in true perspective; andthough he never 
disregarded small ‘things, people occasionally forgot that his 
view of life was conditioned by experiences that few men have. 
In the Crimea he personally took part in and saw extremes of 
human effort and suffering. In the bloody battles, and more 
bloody siege, when he was night after night in the trenches 
under fire, and in the cold, famine, and sickness of that winter, he 
saw what calamities written large really are, and it was to 
alleviate suffering on that scale that he addressed himself later. 
The last effort was his admirably-managed Red Cross service in 
South Africa. Everyone knows how he won the Victoria Cross. 











of the number of Boers still in the field against us 
at 17,000. It is an insignificant force in comparison 
with that which we could put against it—if only 
it would wait to receive the impact. Unfortunately, that is 
exactly what the wily Boer will nct do. He continues his 
evasive tactics over a country nearly as large as Europe, and may 


R. A. J. BALFOUR must, of course, have excep- 
tionally good data on which he bases his calculation 


continue them for some while still. But if 17,000 is an 
insignificant number, it is a number a good deal larger than 
we had grounds for expecting, on a calculation of the numbers 
originally estimated and the deductions to be made from them 
by the captures and soon. Something more like 10,000 would 
be the numbers arrived at by calculations thus made. There is 
error somewhere, and Mr. Balfour would add interest to his 
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estimate if he would tell us the grounds on which it was formed. 
Then we should know where the error is. It is always possible 
that some of the reported captures may have been counted twice, 
or even thrice, over—like the stage army marching round and 
round—owing to independent reports sent in by different com- 
manders detailing the same occurrence. If several such reports 
of the same affair were accepted as accounts of different actions 
and captures, then the sum of the captives would easily be 
swolien beyond all resemblance to the truth. 

It would seem, by the latest news, that there still is some 
fighting—beyond the immense police work that all must have 
expected—to be done in South Africa. The irrepressible De Wet 
appears to have turned up again in the Orange River Colony, but 
to have suffered defeat, with the loss of hisconvoy. Nevertheless, 
it was by no means a bloodless victory on our side, and it is to 
be noticed that the Boers were the aggressors. And from the neigh- 
bourhood of Pretoria, on the same date, comes the news that a 
party of the Victorian Rifles, 250 strong, were surprised by a more 
numerous force of Boers, quite in the manner of the early days of 
the war. The foe crept up unseen, and poured in a volley at 
short range between seven and eight in the evening. As usual, 
the prisoners were released so soon as the Boers had stripped 
them of all useful or valuable belongings; but what is rather a 
serious matter is that two Pom-poms fell into the enemy’s hands, 
and more serious still is the lack of vigilance that the surprise 
seems to show, and the abundance of enterprise on the part ofa 
foe whom we had deemed virtually beaten. 





We are glad to see that a number of our contemporaries 
are drawing forcible attention to the British sailor. A decrease 
from 200,000 to little more than 100,000 in some twenty years is 
very serious indeed. It means that our mercantile marine is 
being ever to a greater extent manned by foreigners, that is to 
say, by men who could not be relied upon to join the Navy in 
case of war. To trace this to the drunkenness of Jack Tar, as 
some correspondents have done, is unjust. Whoever has taken 
the trouble to know our sailors is aware that during the two 
decades in question the movement has been towards sobriety and 
better behaviour. The improvident rollicking Jack of second-rate 
fiction exists only to a very limited extent. It1s now, as it always 
was, the effect of this calling to develop the jovial, frank, merry- 
hearted side of man, and it will, we hope, be long ere the jolly 
tar ceases from the land. But he has become more educated 
and provident. Agencies have been invented to limit his tempta- 
tions, and his chances in life have widened—circumstances that 
tend to make him more of a staid and useful citizen than before. 





To go to the root of the matter, it is probable that the main 
cause of decay is the evil fortune that has come on the occupation 
whence most of our sailors used to be drawn, viz., that of the 
deep-sea fishermen. It is in the natural order of things for the 
son of one who has worked with net and-line to go to sea. But 
what a sad spectacle our fishing hamlets offer at the present 
moment! Some are wholly desetted, the windows shuttered 
down, and the houses left to ruin; nearly all are dwindling, and 
those who still pursue the calling have completely lost heart. 
They are not usually despondent in temperament or prone to 
grumble, but it is impossible to deny that they have good reason 
to lament. Fish, as a matter of fact, has, owing to its scarcity, 
gone up so much in price that it is not nearly so much an article 
of diet as it was before. The only feasible proposal made to 
stay the “rot” and recover-a fishing population is that of 
establishing great hatcheries for the purpose of stocking the 
ocean. No longer is this a mere dream or fantastical idea; other 
nations have put it in practice, and why should not we? Unless 
something is done, it is becoming every day more evident that 
the steam trawler, to the perfection of which so much ingenuity is 
devoted, will have seriously interfered with the stock of fish. 

So Prince Bismarck has got his statue, and it is pronounced 
to be not only worthy of him, but ‘‘a magnificent piece of art.” 
One hopes that when the memorial to Queen Victoria is com- 
pleted it will deserve a similar eulogy. Few will dispute that 
Germany has done well to commemorate the man of blood and 
iron. He incarnated one side of the Empire even as Goéthe 
showed us the other. ‘True, he was no great friend to: Great 
Britain, but then in the person of the late Mr. Gladstone he 
found England represented by one who was almost in every 
respect the exact antithesis of himself. Besides, one of his ileas 
was that England had always regarded Prussia with a certain 
amount of patronage, and this made him a little pragmatic in 
asserting the greatness of the Fatherland. He was, indeed,’. 
above all else a sincere patriot, and set the German Empire 
going with the impress of hisown gigantic personality. Whether 
it will go on flourishing without his guidance is more doubtful 
than a casual survey would lead anyone to believe. Since his 
death the ship has sailed only amid tranquil waters, and whether 
the versatile and impassioned Kaiser could pilot it through 
storm or not, is a riddle to which Fate holds the answer. 
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‘Vhe Duchess of Sutherland has written a letter to the Times, 
intimating that Stafford House will be thrown open for a public 
féte in aid of the Lifeboat Saturday Fund on June 26th. 
Some of the best musicians and artists have promised their 
assistance, the gardens will be illuminated, and it is hoped that a 
sum will be realised that may go far towards repairing the 
deficiency that has been caused, it is to be presumed by the 
war, in the donations to this useful, and humane, charity. 





‘“* How do authors collaborate?’ has long been a puzzle to the 
mere outsider, who indulges in all sorts of fancies on the subject. 
For instance, it might be imagined that one writer does the 
narrative and the description and the other the conversation ; or, 
in order to produce a fine complication, A might write one 
chapter and B the next, A’s object being to puzzle B, and b’s to 
make it difficult for A to follow. In this way a fine entangle- 
ment might be worked out. However, Mr. Percy Fitzgerald 
has dispelled some of the fantastic ideas by describing exactly 
how Messrs. Besant and Rice worked in those early days when 
they produced “ Ready Money Mortiboy,” and other clever 
novels. _ His picture of the two is rather a pleasant one to con- 
template. The two authors met alternately at each other’s rooms. 
Besant did the hard work and Rice came in to criticise and 
suggest. He seems to have hada very inventive mind, and threw 
out a hundred ideas in the course of an evening, of which it was 
lucky if one was found valuable. He was also an extremely good 
man of business, and took the negotiations with the publishers 
out of Besant’s hands, which must have been very convenient. 
Altogether it is a very pleasant picture, this, of two ambitious 
young men entering upon that long battle which awaits the man 
of letters in London. It is pleasant to lcok back now that all is 
ended. 

From the Labour Gazette we learn that the industrial outlook 
continues to grow more gloomy than ever. The mid-June 
summary says that ‘the general state of employment was worse 
than a year ago. During the month there was a widespread fall 
in wages among coal-miners and iron-workers.” On agriculture 
this naturally has the effect of reducing the scarcity of labour. 
Although it is still difficult to obtain milkers and others who take 
charge of animals, ‘the greater number of farmers say that the 
supply is about equal to the demand, there being fewer men 
wanted than usual for hoeing and weeding, owing to the dry 
weather.” Still, the supply cannot be described as otherwise 
than scarce, and it happens that remaikably few Irishmen have 
crossed this year. Everywhere, too, complaints are rife that it 
is difficult to obtain boys for field work. Were the slackness of 
trade to become a real commercial depression, possibly it might 
cause a return movement from the cities to the villages. 


At Wisbech, in the Fen country, a stranger may sometimes 
be seen gazing at what appears to be a piece of antiquity in the 
shape of arrangements for transporting wheat. They have long 
been rendered obsolete, and instead of corn many of the culti- 
vators have taken to growing mustard, which seems rather an 
infringement upon the monopoly of that northern town so long 
celebrated for old maids. But even mustard growing has its 
difficulties to contend with, and this year the fields devoted to it 
have been plagued by one of those vile little insects that seem to 
have increased during late years, owing, it is alleged, to the 
wholesale destruction of insectivorous birds. There is an old 
saying, however, that it is an ill wind that blows nobody good, 
and the device of the farmers for checking the ravages of these 
creatures may very likely result in the formation of a profitable 
industry. They find that by allowing their cocks and hens to 
run among the mustard plants the insect gets itself changed into 
very good chicken. In this way they may be said to make a 
kind of profit out of their greatest enemy. 

Few things have appeared in the newspapers recently that 
possess a greater interest than the letter written by the Paris 
correspondent of the Times and published on Tuesday, summaris- 
ing the results of the French census, and giving reasons for 
what practically amounts to a diminution of the French popula- 
tion. It is true that the figures show a slight increase, amounting 
roughly to 32,000, if Paris and its environs are not taken into 
account. Undoubtedly the stagnation arises from the reluctance 
of the French peasant proprietors to have more than two children 
at the outside. The division of these small properties has been 
carried to such an extreme that further partition would render 
them incapable of yielding subsistence. It is the practice in 
France at death to divide property equally amongst all the 
children. Therefore the peasant proprietor does not care to 
have more than one boy and a girl. The son succeeds to his 
father’s acres, and the common ambition is to provide the 
daughter with a dot equal to what her share in the land would 
have been. 

Without this provision, French women have very little 
chance of getting married, since the French young man _ has 
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got into the way of expecting to live after marriage very 
much as he did when a bachelor. His wife, too, because she 
has a competence of her own, claims and exercises a freedom 
which it would be strange to see in England. Obviously, this 
state of things could not continue if large families were to 
come, and consequently sons and daughters are looked upon 
rather in the light of a curse, or at least a nuisance. The 
correspondent also points out what is probably very true—that 
the style of living through all sections of French society 
has very greatly risen of late years. Many of the old nobility 
have redeemed the fortunes of their house by practically selling 
their daughters to wealthy Americans—blue blood on one side of 
the match and dollars on the other. The extravagant example 
they set is copied all the way down the social scale, ard in order 
to keep up to this standard, marriage with a woman who may 
have qualities looked for in an English wife—health, tact, good 
humour, and even beauty—is regarded as mere folly, money, and 
money alone, being the only charm that appeals to the French 
swain. Whether judicious legislation might not counteract this 
tendency is a question that has constantly engaged the attention 
of the French statesman. Curiously enough the argument used 
in regard to French methods of dividing property favours the 
system of primogeniture which has long been the bugbear of 
the English Radical. 


Last Monday in Madrid rivalled in bustle and excitement 
Derby Day in London and its neighbourhood. The occasion 
was a bull-fight—not the ordinary bull-fight, which Englishmen 
have learned to detest, but a very gorgeous spectacle ; for, for 
the first time in his life, King Alfonso was present, and he has 
apparently been so educated as to take the keenest interest in the 
proceedings. After the performance (which was as sanguinary 
as the heart of Spain’s ruler could have wished) the King 
presented jewelled cigar-cases to the matadors in recognition 
of their heroism. ‘ The public cheered him frantically,”’ says one 
message, so that his presence need not after all be interpreted as 
the result of a desire to witness bloodshed, since the popularity of 
the Royal House of Spain is not by any means too general. 


We may hope, with reason, that some good practical work 
will be done by the various public bodies that are seriously 
considering the best kind of locomotive power on town and 
country roads. There are certain parts of the country, not yet 
penetrated even by the lightest of light railways, where some 
system of autocar conveyance might enable the small farmers 
to make a better living than is possible for them in their present 
isolation. It is said that butter in Lincolnshire is selling at 
sixpence a pound, owing to the difficulty of getting it to a central 
market. One answer to the problem this presents is: ‘ Salt the 
butter.” Butter slightly salted, as it is commonly used in Scot- 
land, is preferred by many people to what we call ‘fresh butter.” 
But another, and a better, answer—for it answers problems of 
vetting other produce besides butter to market—is to establish 
a fairly good service of auto-cars. Let Lincolnshire sell its 
butter even at sevenpence a pound, and there will be a margin 
over to pay the carrier. 


Among the many qualities with which we may credit our- 
selves as a nation, we are not, perhaps, able to number that of 
special quickness in the adoption of new ideas or inventions, 
and therefore it is with the greater satisfaction that we are able 
to congratulate ourselves on being the first to show practical 
appreciation of the value of the wireless telegraphy with which 
Signor Marconi’s name is associated. The Lucania, in her last 
voyage across the Atlantic, was fitted up by the Marconi 
Company with the necessary apparatus, and directly after 
leaving the Mersey began a_ series of experimental 
messages to the training-ship Conway, which is stationed in the 
river. Up toa distance of thirty miles she maintained constant 
communication with the training-ship, and then began to talk 
to the similar apparatus (again with perfect success) set up at 
Queenstown. Among the messages received on board from 
Queenstown was one telegraphed from London assuring 


a passenger in the Lucania of the improved health of his. 


wife, whom he had left gravely ill in London. It is pleasant 
to see the invention working to this kindly use, which ‘must 
appeal to the human sentiment of all of us. 





The remarkable and, from an onlooker’s point of view, 
exhilarating sale last week of the Barros's manuscripts at 
Sotheby’s reached the high total of just over £33,200. Lord 
Ashburnham offered them to the British Museum on one 
occasion for £8,000. A ‘keen competition for Cuvelier’s ‘ Life 
of Bertrand du Guesclin” was carried on by Mr. Quaritch, and 
Mr. Cockerell, one of the partners with William Morris in the 
“Kelmscott” Press. Mr. Cockerell bore off the prize for £1,500. 
Another exciting purchase was that by Mr. Harding—who ran 
the bidding up to £1,160—of, possibly, the gem of the collection 
—a book of “* Hours’ by a French artist of the fifteenth century. 
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One of the ten superb miniatures represented St. Matthew as 
wearing spectacles; but perhaps the chief interest attaches to 
the unfinished pages of the MSS., as showing the methods by 
which these oid artists executed their work. A magnificent 
vellum folio of the same century, Jehan de Courcy’s “Chronicle of 
Boucachardiére,” an example of the best style of mediavalillumina- 
tion, realised £1,420, and was another of Mr. Quaritch’s purchases, 
which included a fourteenth century MS., ‘* Gouvernement des 
Rois,” for £685. Twenty years ago this was valued at £60. Herr 
Baer, the well-known dealer at Frankfort, secured the Comestor 
Old Testament for £390. An Evangelistarium of the eighth 
century, having illuminations in the Byzantine style, was pur- 
chased by Mr. Money for £700. Another copy was secured by 
another private collector, Mr. Fairfax Murray, for £320. A 
book of poems by one of the abbés of Tournay, Gilles di Musis, 
originally in the Nicol collection and sold for £43, realised £660, 
which was another of Mr. Murray’s purchases. A ninth century 
MS. of the four Gospels, illuminated in the style of the old Irish 
MSS., fell to Mr. Money at £490. Sandwiched in between the 
great prizes came many remarkable bargains for the general 
collector, and any who might have had the patience to sit through 
the whole day’s sale might have been rewarded with some very 


ICHMOND Horse Show is 
always one of the most 
agreeable events of the 
London season, and this 
year it was quite as pleasant 

as it has ever been before. The 
weather, though dull and threatening 
at times, was cool and pleasant. As 
usual, the exhibition attracted several 
members of the Royal Family, among 
whom were His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Cambridge, accompanied by 
Admiral FitzGeorge, and the Duke 
and Duchess of Teck. The King, who 
never fails to pay every possible atten- 
tion to agricultural interests, sent a very 
kind message through Sir Dighton 
Probyn, and altogether the show must 
be pronounced a distinct social success. 
It did well also from the equine point 
of view, since the number of entries 
compare favourably with those of any 
other year, which must have been 
gratifying to the new secretary. Most 
of our readers are aware that Captain 
Fitzgerald, who used to fill that 
position, died during the last twelve 
months. 

There was an extremely interest- 
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interesting possessions. On the second day, for instance, thirty 
of the MSS. only fetched some £10 between them. 





It would seem that the Australians have taken very kindly 
to the good old English game of bowls. In ‘“ bowling” with 
the cricket ball, it always has seemed that they had rather the 
better of our cricketers, but from the success of the Australian 
bowling (with the bowls) team that is visiting us just now, it 
would seem as if they were no less our betters in that department 
too. They have won five matches in succession—that is to say, 
all that they have played, and their latest reported win, at the 
moment of writing, was by 150 points to eighty against the 
Cheltenham Club. We may presume, probably, that the visitors 
are more or less of a picked team, and as they go about visiting 
local clubs, the matches must be analogous to an international 
cricket team opposed to county elevens. So, perhaps, it is only 
to be expected that the Australian bowlers would win so far. 
But for our national credit, in the game that Drake would not 
leave unfinished, even when the Spanish Armada was reported 
as approaching, we ought to whip up something like a repre- 
sentative team and try to show that the British hand and eye 
have not lost their cunning. 
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carriage. In the course of another year he will be at his prime, 
and, unless ill-luck comes in his way, should carry off many dis- 
tinctions. Gold Edge, belonging to the Messrs. Preece, was second, 
and Mrs. Fitzroy’s Lady Northwood third. The harness horses 
were also of very good quality. The 
class for novices over 15h. was won by 
Mr. Gimmell’s Agitator, and that under 
a5h. by Mr. Taylor’s chestnut mare, 
Nellie, a very fine animal indeed, who, 
in competing for the special prize for 
novices, beat Agitator. Nellie was also 
first in the class for single harness 
horses under 15h. She has very good 
action, and well deserves the place 
accorded to her. The third prize was 
won by Mr. W. S. Cunard’s Hawthorn 
Marvel, a brown mare of good appear- 
ance and fine action. Tne single 
harness poaies under 14h. were a very 
fine lot, the first prize being carried 
off by Mr. G. E. Franklin’s Champion 
Lord Go Bang, a very high stepper. 
The novice class for harness horses of 
15h. and over was won by Agitator, 
followed by Mr. Crompton’s Columbine, 
with Mr. Wertheimer’s Nansen third. 
A number of very attractive horses 
were entered in the class for polo 
ponies, which had to be ridden over a 
bending course, and Mr. Yelverton’s 
bay mare Purity came out first, whilst 
a second was found in a gelding from 
the Keynsham Stud, the third being 


ing show of horses, especially in the class for novices, covert 
and other hacks. The championship in this class was secured by 
Adonis, a fine chestnut of four years, belonging to Mr. Gooch. 
Adonis is a good horse, with excellent manners and attractive 
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Mr. Rutter’s bay mare Dearest. 
Naturally the tandem class was the 
centre of attraction to many visitors. 
Mr. Wertheimer produced a beautiful 
pair of chestnut geldings in Hopwood 
Squire and Jubilee King, which took 
the prize from Mr. Ledson’s brown 
geldings, Astonishment and Surprise. 
The same pair carried off the honours 
for double harness horses, and, as far 
as action is concerned, looked far 
finer than Miss Cunliffe’s chestnut 
geldings, Silverleaf and Von Harbinger, 
which took second place. The reserves 
were Mr. Smiley’s red roan mares, 
Lady Margaret and Flora. The dis- 
play, too, in this class was well worth 
the attention which it excited. 

At this stage of the show a very 
pleasant interlude was provided by 
Mr. Walter Winans, who gave a curious 
exhibition of driving with three horses 
harnessed toa Russian ¢rotka, the two out- 
siders galloping and the centre animal 
trotting. We hope to give a more 
detailed (and illustrated) account of the 
accomplishment of Mr. Winans in our 
next issue. The jumping competitions, 
which came next, aroused as much 
interest as anything, and we cannot help repeating what 
we have said over and over again—that urtil the Royal 
recognise the 
wish of the public 
to witness jump- 
ing instead of the 
parade of fat 
cattle and other 
dull formalities 
with which they 
are provided, it 
is quite hopeless 
for them to ex- 
pect any more 
success in the 
future than they 
have won in the 
past. In the 
jumping compe- 
tition for novices, 
that is to say for 
horses of any 
height that had 
never won a prize 
for jumping be- 
fore, victory 
rested with Mr. 
Cory’s bay geld- 
ing St. Simon, W. A. Rouch. 
who cleared all 
his five obstacles—a hedge, double hedge, gate, wall, and water 
jump—without making a mistake at any of them. A capital 
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WALTER WINANS'’S RUSSIAN TROIKA. Copyright 


second was found in Mr. Jones’s chestnut gelding Tip Top, 
while Spider, a bay gelding belonging to Mr. Mitchell, came 
inthird. Spider, 
more through 
nervousness than 
anything else, 
knocked a single 
brick from the 
top of the wall. 
The gate and the 
wall were the 
only obstacles in 
the second jump- 
ing compett- 
tion. Here Mr. 
Grundy’s grey 
gelding Stag, 
Mrs. Blockley’s 
bay gelding 
Omega, and Mr. 
Daniell’s roan 
gelding New- 
castle tied for the 
first place. All 
the jumping had 
been done in ex- 
ceptionally good 
style, although 


MR. J. 7. TAYLOR'S NELLIE. Copyright the obstacles 


were touched 
more than once owing to the nervousness caused, no doubt, 
by the presence of so large a crowd. Omega came out first 
in the tie, since both Stag 
and Newcastle failed to 
negotiate the gate quite clean. 
Stag was second, and New- 
castle took third place. 


LITERARY 
. . NOTES 


N turning over my books the other 
day I'came ona little old dumpy 
volume that hasa certain topical 
interest at the present moment. 
It was the ‘Letters on the 
Improvement of the Mind Ad- 

dressed to a Lady,” by Mrs. Chapone, 
the Hecky Mulso of Gilbert White. 
A very brief memoir is prefixed, in 
which we are succinctly told that 
Hecky was born in 1727, married 
Mr. Chapone, a London solicitor, 1n 
1760 (not what one would call an early 
marriage), lost her husband ten months 
after marriage, published this book in 
1773, ‘and increased the number of 
her admirers,” was affected in her 
mind by misfortune in her later years, 
Copyright and died at Hadley in Middlesex 19 
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1801, in the seventy-fourth year of her age. White’s name is never mentioned, 
though that means nothing, since the formal biographer of her time was not so 
much addicted to weaving in gossip and analysis as is his successor of to-day. 
Possibly she bulked larger in White’s life than he in hers. ' 

How curious it is to glance casually over these letters, wherein Mrs. Chapone 
‘‘ with a little hoard of maxims” drills her niece into conventionality. ‘The first 
three are devoted to religion, and perhaps the young lady of to-day might do 
worse than obey her injunction and search the Scriptures. But how would 
Babs the Impossible and her strong-minded kindred like to be told in 
regard to ‘*the heart and affection” that ‘*tenderness and softness is the 
peculiar charm of the sex; that even their weakness is loveatile and their 
fears becoming ”? Now the twentieth century Miss, who has no weakness 
and no fears, can scarcely enjoy this. The list of accomplishments drawn 
up for a lady are as follows: A ‘* competent share of reading, dancing, and 
the knowledge of the French tongue, to write a free and- legible hand, 
and generally whatever will tend to embellish the mind.” For reading, in 
particular, the following are recom- 
mended—Shakespeare and Milton, 
the translations of Homer and Virgil, 
a good acquaintance with ‘* The Dic- 
tionary of Polite Literature ” (the last 
is in an Editorial footnote). -We need 
not follow her into ‘*‘ chronology and 
geography.” How little one would 
dream that this prim monitress had 
had her own larkings and flirtations 
in youth, when her pet name was ‘Yes, 
papa,” and she and Gilbert White 
and the rest of the circle exchanged 
poems, and romped and laughed with 
one another. But orthodox and con- 
ventional as she is, there is the ring 
of sincerity in what Mrs. Chapone 
writes, and it is impossible to deny that 
out of those cut-and-dried formalities 
of the eighteenth century came many 
noble women. The balance is not 
altogether on the side of the girl of 
to-day, however much Babs the Im- 
possible and those like her may turn 
up their noses at the letters of Mrs, 
Chapone. 

We this week show our readers a 
photograph of Mrs. Glyn, who wrote 
that very successful book, ‘* The Visit 
of Elizabeth.” A writer has always 
some reason to be proud of work that 
has drawn forth a parody, and ‘* The 
Letters of Elizabeth to her Mother ” 
(Unwin) is apparently meant, through 
the medium of satire, to show up the 
weaknesses of the original book. I 
am not very fond of satires unless 
they are particularly good, and one 
can scarcely say that of this one. 
Elizabeth’s mother is represented as 
a society butterfly, middle-aged, a 
widow, and much addicted to dress, 
functions, and flirtation. The author 
might safely be advised to study 
one of Browning’s poems, which 
ends with this prosaic touch of 
good sense: ‘** There’s a decency to 
be observed,’ quoth she.” I do not 
think the line is known to him (or 
her). 

The Sphere is so very well done 
as an illustrated weekly, that I am 
glad to hear of a scheme for bringing 
out another journal (which will also 
have pictures, I understand) on 
Wednesdays. It is to be called by 
a name well known in journalism, 
viz., the Zadler, and that it will 
be bright and interesting is guaranteed 
by the fact that it will be under the 
same editorship as the S¢here. Mr. 
Shorter is really an indefatigable 
worker, and there is no one in London 
more likely to make a brilliant success 
of the paper. 

Writing of “C. K. S.,” how- 
ever, reminds me that in his last 
literary letter he gives a catalogue 
of reasons for asserting that a revival 
of Dickens is imminent. But does 
not the use of the word “revival” lead to the inference that an author has 
gone out of vogue? ‘C. K. S.” does, indeed, admit that ‘‘ Dickens has been 
at a considerable discount among a great number of so-called literary people.” 
He comforts himself and other admirers of the novelist by telling of ‘‘ great 
signs,” that there is ‘¢a revival of Dickens among these more esthetic people,” 
which signs are (1) in the June number of the Avé/guary there is an article on 
Charles Dickens as an antiquary; (2) the Loudon Argus has a paper on 
Tavistock House ; (3) the Bookman has had a D.ckens number; (4) a Boz 
club is started, with Mr. Percy Fitzgerald as honorary secretary. Convincing 
reasons indeed. When you come to think of it, these powerful agencies 
should boom Dickens no end, or, in the classical language used by Mr. 
Kipling of that languishing genius, Mr. Guy Boothby, Dickens should sell 
like hot cakes. If the Amtiguary and the London Argus and Dr. Robertson 
Nicoll and Mr. Percy Fitzgerald have joined forces, the combination should be 
invincible. 

Among the books on my table just now is a volume of stories told in 


Lailie Charles, 


MRS. CLAYTON GLYN. 
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conversation. It will be reviewed in good time, but, personally, I am wondering 
if it is only an individual prejudice that makes me look askance at this form of 
composition. However that may be, certain it is that the writers in few cases 
recognise how difficult is the task they set themselves. Really, natural first-rate 
conversation is about the rarest thing in English letters. Of old writers, 
Laurence Sterne (of course, I leave Shakespeare out of account) was almost the 
only one that could make his people talk so that the characters spring up in the 
most vivid manner before you. Fielding could make only one talk at a time, as 
his Squire Western did, but his own ironic narrative was the best of him. The 
lack of this gift is the reason why English plays die so soon. Scott at his best 
moment had it, Thackeray never, Dickens never, George Eliot never. Jane 
Austen, however, had the gift. Now, it has often seemed to me very odd that 
so many young writers should attempt this form of composition. It is ceriain 
that not one in a thousand can succeed. 

In the current number of Mr, Murray’s A/onthly Review there is a very 
pleasant article on Gray and Dante by the president of Magdalen College. It 





Zitchfield Road, N.W. 


is such a piece of writing as comes with special appropriateness from Oxford— 
that is to say, it has a mellow scholarship, and a fine sympathy as well, I am 
glad that the writer is dead against the heresy started by Dr. Johnson that 
the ‘‘Elegy” is not a great poem. If note be taken of those who repeat this 
assertion, it will be found that they are, like Mrs. Meynell, somewhat artificial in 
their own methods, The most natural of men must agree with Burns, the most 
natural of poets, who in his ‘‘ Vision” lamented that he was not able ‘to pour, 
like Gray, the moving flow warm on the heart,” and a great deal of his ‘‘ Cottar’s 
Saturday Night” was inspired by the ‘‘ Elegy.” Probably in no language, certainly 
not in ours, have evening and rustic thoughts and rustic fears been more adequately 
rendered. His original for that celebrated opening line, ‘‘The curfew tolls 
the knell, of parting day,” is adapted from the ‘‘ Purgatorio,” but in force, 
directness, and simplicity, it is an improvement on Dante’s ‘‘ Squilla di lontano 
che paia’l giorno pianger che si muore.” Talking of Dante, by the by, I had 
quite forgotten that the famous lines of Tennyson’s ‘* A sorrow’s crown of 
sorrows is remembering happier things,” also came froin him, and was probably 
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seen first by the late laureate as a motto to Byron’s ‘‘Corsair.” The paper is 
thickly strewn with fine things of this kind that one may not know or have 
forgotten, but that it is good to remember. After reading it no one is likely to 
be misled as to Gray by any silly phrase about ‘‘a futile don,” or rubbish of 
that kind. ~ He was, as a matter of fact, one who lived far in advance of his 
time, understood well the limitation of the thin material eighteenth century he 
lived in, and he is one of the few poets who can even now be read with full 
enjoyment. 

The latest volume issued by the Ilistorical Manuscripts Commission is as 
chokeful of love and romance as if it were a novel. Its central character and 
heroine is Frances Cromwell, the youngest daughter of the Protector, and a 
great beauty in her day. She was at one time courted by a Mr. White, and he, 
being discovered by the Protector in the act of paying his addresses, made a 
maladroit explanation that gave the father an excuse for forcing him to marry 
her waiting-maid. Life must surely have been a purgatory to the man if his 
disposition were romantic, for it appears from the correspondence that he was 
employed by the mistress he had lost to carry messages concerning him whom 
she chose to be her husband. This was ‘‘a sorrow’s crown of sorrows” with a 
vengeance !_ Frances Cromwell was first married to Robert Rich, but he died a 
few weeks after the wedding. She soon recovered her spirits, and, in time, we 
find her engaged in an ardent correspondence with John Russell, son of Sir 
Francis Russell of Chippenham. Delightful, coquettish, very womanly letters 
she wrote, and altogether Frances Cromwell is a charming figure added to the 
lung gallery of historic portraits. Her married life was brief, as her second 
husband only lived a few years, and before thirty she was again a widow, 
and remained so till the end of her days, wrapped up in the training and 
education of her children. 

Books to order from the library : 

‘*John Jones, Curate.” Gwendolyn Pryce. (Unwin.) 

‘* Ensign Knightley and other Stories.” A. E. W. Mason. (Constable.) 
** The Suburban Garden.” F. M. Wells. (Low and Co.) 

‘* The Book of the Cheese.” Kevised by W. H. Graham. (Unwin.) 
‘*Mrs. Green.” Evelyne E yse Rynd. (Murray.) ON-LOOKER. 


ON THE GREEN. 


T seemed to tike a good deal of the interest from the tournament at Islay 
when Mr. Hilton scratched. Pro! ably it will hurt the feelings of nobody 
to say that he is the best amateur player in the country. Mr. Ball is said 
to be on the sea, on his way home, and when he arrives there may be 
some more trying of conclusions between these two. In the meantime, 
Mr. Hilton, by winning (for the second time running) the amateur 

championship, has justified his claim to be called the best of the amateurs, and 
further justified it by being first of the amateurs in the open championship. 
His 75 and 76 were splendid work on the second day. Now, this being so, it 
would have been very interesting to see what he could do in a match with 
Braid, Taylor, or Vardon. But we were not allowed to see that spectacle. 
For the rest, the draw arranged matters very nicely, wonderfully nicely, taking 
care that the best should not meet the be-t, with a discrimination that Fortun2 
rarely shows. All the best were left in alter the first day’s play. 
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This is not by any means to say that some mighty good players were not 
knocked out, but it is very possible to be a mighty good player like Fernie, and 
yet be knocked out as he was by Taylor, or a player like Sayers, and be beaten 
by Harry Vardon. But whatever was wanting in excitement on the first day was 
very well compensated for on the second. The match between Taylor and Vardon 
no doubt must have been one of the very finest ever seen. Taylor seems to have had 
his grip on the other most of the way, and only at the last gasp did Vardon get on 
even terms and halve the round, after being two down and three to play, and that 
being the end, they had to begin again, and it was not till the twenty-fourth hole, 
after the match had looked as if it were going first to Vardon and then to Taylor 
at previous holes, that it was finished in Taylor’s favour. There are no words 
that point out what a match this must have been so clearly as a simple statement 
of the facts. In the meanwhile White was playing Braid, the champion, a game 
that would have been the historical feature of the tournament | ut for Taylor’s and 
Vardon’s duel. White did very well indeed to halve with Braid, after being 
down on the outgoing, but Braid beat him at the nineteenth hole. Meanwhile 
Andrew Kirkaldy had done for Smith of the West Middlesex Club, and Herd 
had accounted for Kinnell. In the semi-finals Taylor beat Herd, and Braid beat 
Kirkaldy, and the champion of this year and the champion of last were left to 
fight the thing out on thirty-six holes. It must have been as good a match as 
ever was played—-apart from such performances as the Taylor and Vardon match 
and so on, that are in a class by themselves. Taylor was down when they 
turned for the last nine holes, but, of course, he finished hard as nails, and the 
champion Scotsman went down before the ex-champion Englishman. It must 
have been splendid fighting. 

But who can talk as we used to talk about the ‘glorious uncertainty ” of 
golf? These latter-day experts seem to have brought it to a glorious, or 
inglorious, certainty. Vardon, Taylor, Braid—one or other of these szems 
bound to be in the first place, with White and Herd worrying on their heels, 
and Mr. Hilton extremely likely to be troublesome to them if it is a scoring 
business. It is a great pity that he did not play in this tournament; but no 
doubt his reasons were good, and it is his business and that of no one else. Taylor 
deserves a wonderful deal of credit for his win. He always seems to have such 
a fine faculty of recovering himself and coming back again to the best of his 
game after Vardon or Braid, or one or other of them, has seemed to be 
establishing a superiority over him that would discourage many men. 

Of course there has been other golfing, good, bad, and indifferent, in other 
parts, but it all seems very indifferent indeed, in its interest, compired with the 
Homeric battle on the links of Islay, that are said to be an arena worthy even of 
so great an event as this, 

Horace Hurcuinson. 


Our Portrait [llustration. 


ADY CLEMENTINE HAY, whose portrait appears as 
our frontispiece, is the daughter of the Marquess of 
Tweeddale, whose country seat is Yester House, 

Haddingtonshire, and whose town house is 6, Hill Street, 
3erkeley Square. 


EPPING FOREST.—III. TREES. 


QUARTER of a century ago, after Sir George Jessel had 
delivered his judgment in favour of the Corporation, 
the Saturday Review characteristically sneered at Epping 

Forest as consisting onlv of many acres of scrub. The 
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Vopyright A GROVE OF BEECHES. 





impression that it was singularly poor in woodland could easily 
be accounted for. During many centuries a right of lopping 
trees for firewood had been exercised by the commoners, with 
deplorable results. Even to this day the pollard is characteristic 
of the woodland, and some 
think it quaint and curious if 
not beautiful. Hornbeams, 
especially when divested of 
their tops, grow into strange 
and monstrous shapes, and 
assume very grotesque forms, 
but they have entirely lost the 
grace natural to a forest tree. 
Close inspection, as a matter 
of fact, will show that in the 
great majority decay is_ pro- 
ceeding apace, and the wood is 
gradually rotting back into 
earth again. So literally true 
is this, that people with small 
gardens very frequently are in 
the habit of carrying away the 
rotten wood to make their 
pansies and carnations grow. 
The typical pollard is a shell 


inside mouldered into dust. 
At the same time there are 
many wild creatures that love 
the pollards. In their decay 
millions of insects find food and 
refuge, hence the moths and 
butterflies that are so numerous. 
The insects attract myriads of 
birds, so that the pollarded 
trees are populous with many 
varieties of tits and wrens. 
“COUNTRY LIFE." Nor is this all, The crow), 
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of a pollard serves a great many purposes. Often Reynard, 
when he is weary of rambling and sated with rabbits, climbs up 
into the crown and takes his siesta there. Mallards, which, 
owing to a curious provision of Nature, thrive best when 
the young are reared at some distance from water, often 
choose the crown of a pollard for a nest. If you happen 
to see the brown mother running away like a hare, returning 
to your feet, and running away again, you may be sure that 
only a little search is required to find her nest. More 
frequently still the wood-pigeon may be seen breeding in the 
higher crowns. Doe squirrels often produce their young in 
holes quite close to the ground, but should the mother be 
frightened, she carries away her offspring one at a time, as a cat 
carries her kittens, to a loftier and safer abode. Most of the tits, 
too, delight in the smaller holes. The woodpecker chisels one 
out for herself, though it not infrequently falls at last into the 
possession of a pair 
of starlings. It is 
curious also to note 
what strange plants 
grow on the tops of 
the rotten pollards, 
to which seeds are 
carried by the wind 
and the birds. Quite 
a handsome _ holly 
near High Beach is 
rooted in a pollard 
that, at a guess, must 
be at least 12ft. 
high. The only prim- 
roses seen in_ the 
forest this year — 
they have disap- 
peared from con- 
tinuous = robbery — 
grew in a_ similar 
position, and the 
bramble, the wild 
rose, and the honey- 
suckle hang out from 
thence their long 
sprays. 

In the picture of 
badgers’ and _ foxes’ 
earths the common 
forest pollard is well 
displayed, thick at 
the crown, gnarled 
and knotted in the 
stem, with slender 
boughs and branches 
waving above. They 
are not natural, and 
as the lopping rights 
were compounded for, 
and no longer exist, 
it must inevitably 
follow that, they will 
gradually disappear 
—they would rot and 
fall. of their own 
accord even if it were 
not the policy of the 
verderers to cut them 
down wherever they 
are in the way of 
being replaced by 
seedlings. But it has 
also to be borne in 
mind that the finest 
trees must once have 
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that if spared by lightning this ancient tree may still have life in 
its rugged limbs when the grandchildren of the youngest of those 
who read this are gathered to their fathers. Near Connaught 
Water, in the centre of a cleared space, stands Grimston Oak, a 
noble, unpollarded specimen, and there is close to Chingford 
Hotel a grove of oaks whose stateliness is not much noticed, 
chiefly because it is close to the wayside, and therefore very familiar 
to the eye. Needless to say, however, Epping Forest is not 
really remarkable for its timber. Even the tall and stately 
beeches at High Beach (which, by the by, means high bank, 
and has nothing to do with the trees) have in their early youth 
been pollarded, as may be seen from the fact that the typical 
example has two tall trunks of about equal girth. In my 
opinion, however, the beeches give the finest woodland scenery. 
The best time to see them, though they are beautiful in any of 
the twelve months, is at that period of spring when these photo- 
graphs were taken, 

viz., after the bare- 
ness of winter has 
passed away and 
before the leaf-buds 
have burst. If the 
sun be shining, so 
much the better. The 
beech is  shallow- 
rooted and its foliage 
is dense, so that no 
herb or low bush 
thrives well under its 
shade. But the bare 
earth all the year 
round is carpeted 
with russet dead 
leaves, and the 
bright colour throws 
into contrast the 
vistas of tall and 
wildering stems. 
There are views in 
Monkwood and in 
High Beach that 
give you the true 
feeling of primeval 
forest, the impres- 
sion that haunted 
William Morris, 
whose early wander- 
ings have left their 
markon‘* The Waters 
of the Wondrous 
Isles,’ and many 
another of his works. 
Epping is a forest 

of deciduous trees, 
and this was not 
sufficiently taken into 
account in the early 
days of its manage- 
inent,*when conifera 
were freely planted. 
They are not natural 
to it, and one is glad 
to find better ideas 
beginning to prevail. 
It is’ not entirely 
without excuse, how- 
ever, that the 
forestry is jealously 
—and not at all too 
jealously — watched 
by the public. Two 
conflicting ideals pre- 
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the ancient and giant 

oak at Fairmead, of which we give a picture. Till within three 
or four years ago a white lodge stood beside it, and, annually, the 
pear and apple and plum trees blossom in what once was the 
garden, where, too, a few bulbs and common plants still thrust 
themselves up in spring. During its latter years it had been turned 
intoa tea-garden, and was something of a nuisance, but when built 
it must have been a pleasant residence, standing so close under 
the shelter of the beeches, a few fine chestnuts at the other side, 
and the front looking on a grassy expanse, of which fair mead 
was no inappropriate name. This is the largest trunk in the 
forest, and at 3ft. from the ground is 22ft. 7in. in circumference. 
Time’s wasting hand is laid somewhat heavily on the old tree, 
so that in spring now only a few of the boughs quicken and 
break forth into foliage; the rest are dead and bare. Like King 
Charles, however, the oak is an unconscionably long time in 
dying. and so softly does decay creep on with its lulling spell, 


caught up from 
familiarity with well-kept grounds and parks. It found expres- 
sion in the cutting of green rides through the wild growth; in 
making walks through the thicket near Connaught Water, which 
advantage nobody except those who exercise the right of shooting 
retained by the lord of the manor; in the change of fine natural 
ponds, like that’at Whipp’s Cross, into artificial lakes with boats 
on them; and in the abject.cockneyism of Connaught Water. 
Neatness, order, dry walks, and ornamental trees are not really 
needed in the forest, and many of the early misguided efforts to 
beautify it have been simply mischievous. An example will be 
found in the planting of pretty blossoming trees like the red 
hawthorn and the mountain ash in the new spinnies at Chingford 
and Loughton. They are only a temptation to marauding 
youths, who have frightfully misused the trees, and who 
would probably never have gone near save for this superfluous 
invitation. On Saturdays, Sundays, and Bank Holidays bands of, 
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larrikins roam over the forest, and an army of keepers could not 
keep them out of mischief. Anything in the shape of fruit or 
flower seems to appeal to their destructive instincts. At Woodford 
and various other places there are fruit trees, left where land had 
been ‘* sneaked’ from the forest, turned into gardens, and then 
had to be forcibly disgorged, and these are more battered and 
smashed about than any others. It is the same with the crab or wild 
apple. Many were planted for the sake of the deer, that like them, 
and pretty they look in the spring glades, with their bright fresh 
blooms, and yet they are an 
incentive to destruction. So 
also is the sallow, for whose 
‘‘palms,”” as the catkins are 
called, there is a keen demand 
on the first Bank Holiday of 
the year. There isa good side 
to this too. Indeed, the 
children of the mean street and 
alley, when they come to 
Epping Forest, develop a rage 
for wild flowers that is almost 
pathetic. They smother them- 
selves in hawthorn and put 
the apple blooms in their hair, 
they carry off the catkins, 
as they do the bluebells, of 
which the forest yields an 
unending supply, and the cow- 
slips that flourish in the fields 
by the edge of it. 

The fittest plants and trees 
to survive in the forest, there- 
fore, are those that, in a sense, 
are least desired. If the deer 
find succulence in the young 
shoots ofa tree, or cattle graze 
on its foliage, it has little 
chance, and if its flowers are 
bright it is sure to be knocked 
about. At least one flourishing 
tree escapes these dangers, and 
it is the silver birch, “the lady 
of the woods,” as Dorothy 
Wordsworth called it. At an Copyright 
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early age it gets a comparatively rough and unpalatable stem, and 
its tassels, graceful as they are in spring, attract no attention, and 
are little prized. The soil of the forest agrees with it, so it is 
spreading naturally. The grove at High Beach, from which 
our illustration is taken, is entirely self-sown. One is glad 
to see the birch increasing. There ‘is not a season of 
the year at which its white stole and slender fluttering 
twigs are not attractive. The holly finds the soil of the forest to 
its liking, and there are many fine groves of it at Lord’s Bushes, 
Cook’s Folly, Chingford, and Loughton. I like to watch those 
bushes on winter nights, when the birds are.all retiring to rest. 
The bullfinch goes off in silence to his thorn bush, and the 
chaffinch to the withered thicket, the blackbird, with much 
swearing, gets into the underwood, and the tit to her crevice; 
but sometimes I think that the hollies have attracted the whole 
population of London sparrows. As long as there is a faint 
streak of light to tell where the sunset was, they keep up the 
babblement of chirps—of gossip and quarrel, as one would think 
—and not till darkness comes are they silent. 1 imagine they have 
several reasons for liking the holly. It is close, green, and warm 
even in midwinter, and, better still, its prickles are not beloved of 
the bat-fowler, He cannot, with any satisfaction, use his net and 
lanthorn in a grove of hollies. This year the holly has been the 
one forest tree that has shown a great wealth of blossom, it being a 
general subject of remark that seldom has a season been known 
so poor in flowers. In winter it is ravished of its leaves and berries 
for Christmas, and it flourishes best where there are no deer to 
nibble at its prickly foliage. Of the dark yews that fringe 
Higham Lake—as I write covered with water-lilies, so closely 
that the water-hen walks over the round leaves instead of swim- 
ming—of the noble ashes on Yardley Hill, of the gorse and broom, 
whose gold lights up so many wastes and corners of the wild 
wood, there is no room left to speak, and truly nothing that has 
been written suggests a tithe of the beauty of the forest scenery. 
To look at it and feel the smell of the trees is to win health 
alike for mind and body. P. AcG. 


A GARDEN PICTURE. 


EWSTEAD, the well-loved home of the meteoric bard, 
has now a sweetness and ordered charm that Byron 
never knew. <A _ place that Evelyn thought might 

become a Fontainebleau, that was robbed of its woodland to pay 
old Admiral Lord Byron’s debts, and of which the ‘ sweet 
remembrance” was ever with the poet in his wanderings on 
distant shores, has become, under the care of its present owner, 
Mr. R. B. Webb, one of the fairest domains in the land. We 
present to our readers a picture of the sunken garden and Eagle 
Pond to show how ravishing is the combination of its charms. 
A silvery sheet to bring below the blue heavens above, a margin 
of green and velvety turf, slopes for enclosure, border beds of 
sweet-scented flowers, and lovely banks of trees to frame the 
whole—what more could the mind desire for a place of 
contemplation and repose ? 
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A GARDEN SCENE AT NEWSTEAD. 
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TH€ STIFFK&Y COCKL€ GATHERERS. 


N that delightful and little-known part of the north Norfolk 
Coast lying between Hunstanton and Cromer is the vale 
and village of Stiffkey. One hardly expects a ‘“ vale” 
properly so called in Norfolk, much less quite close to the 
strange low shore, with its mile after mile of meal marshes, 

reclaimed flats, and sea-lavender beds that lie on either side. 
But at Stiffkey there are rather high chalk hills, landmarks from 
the ocean. Between them, on the further side from the sea, 
runs a clear, bright little chalk stream, full of good trout. In 
the narrow valley are many pretty houses and cottages, and the 
famous remains of Stiffkey Old Hall, which Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
father of the famous Lord Chancellor, began to build in this 
remote but charming corner of his native county. The brick 
gatehouse with its towers and some other parts still remain, in 
token that the beauties of Stiffkey were anciently appreciated 





BEFORE STARTING. 


as they are now. Besides being famous for good partridge- 
shooting ground, the village also boasts very fine teams of 
draught oxen, which are regularly used for ploughing and 
farm work. But though entirely a rural and agricultural 
village in appearance, Stiffkey is, strictly speaking, neither a 
farming nor a fishing com- 
munity. Its people are 
mainly engaged in a kind 
of industry which differs 
from either—one which 
gathers the harvest of the 
fringe of land where the sea 
spreads out its floor daily 
to the airand sun. Men, 
women, and children go 
down to the great sea flats 
every ebb tide, and there, 
early or late, gather the 
cockles which abound in 
the sand. Cockles are 
generally pretty plentiful 
wherever there are great 
sand-banks. The largest of 
all English cockle fisheries, 
for instance, is in the 
immense sands of More- 
cambe Bay. There for 
centuries the people have 
gathered them for the large 
Northern towns or for bait 





THE EDGE OF THE MEAL MARSH. 





ON THE WINDY FLATS. 


for the line fishery. But of all cockles in this blessed island those of 
Stiffkey are the largest, the juiciest, and the best. If cockles have 
been rightly called the ‘‘ poor man’s oyster,” then the ‘ Stiffkey 
blues’? must rank with the Whitstable native, or’ the green 
Arcachons. The shells are blue, not whity yellow; stained, as I 
believe, by some iron in the deposits of green sand and chalky 
mud brought down by the Stiffkey River. Some people eat them 
raw like oysters, when they are certainly not bad, but tastes 
may differ as to how good. But undoubtedly their proper place 
is as sauce to some good plain fish like haddock or gurnard or 
halibut, or as cockle soup, which, properly made with conger or 
skate for stock, is simply Ar. But to many people who do not 
care quite so much about eating as they should, or might, let us 
say, the capture of the cockles themselves is a joy and excite- 
ment. Let us come down from Stiffkey village to the cockle 
strand and try our luck, and first try to see what manner of 
place it is. On the right, up the coast, is mile after mile of meal 
marshes, brown with samphire and orach, cut by little shining 
creeks and pools, over which the gulls and redshanks are flitting. 
Right up the level and overlooking it is the tower and beacon of 
Blakeney Church, and in the flats a land-locked, _ bird- 
haunted harbour, where more rare wildfowl have been seen and 
shot than on any other bit of our coast. On the left are more meal 
marshes, with sand-hills between them and the sea, and in the 
centre the Stiffkey River has laid out little lines and folds of 
mud, which, being more fertile than the sand, is covered with 
green zostera, and is fine feeding for ducks at night. Right and 
left, mile after mile, and out towards the shallow sea, are the 
Stiffkey flats and cockle strand. Beyond all, in the dim haze, 
lies the great sole-backed sand-bank called the high sand. Wet 
sands, dry sands, hard sands, muddy sands, stony sands, smooth 
sands, over which when the wind blows a haze of minute dust 
drifts and blurs the sight—all, more or less, are the home of the 
buried cockle. The art of cockling is to be able to guess where 
the shells lie thickest. They are about a foot or more from the 
surface, and are professionally collected with rakes. But the 
amateur often prefers to 
imitate primitive man and 
to collect them with his or 
her fingers. 

On these vast flats the 
figures of the cocklers seem 
almost lost. It is a region 
of utter emptiness, where 
winds and vapours, sea- 
salt, and shadows of clouds 
seem to make up the whole 
landscape. Yet there isa 
sense of freedom and 
pleasure in being out on 
this fringe of ocean hung 
out to dry not commonly 
felt elsewhere. Turning 
from the sands to the cockle 
gatherers, we may note that 
they are some of the nicest 
people in Norfolk. The 
costume of the  cockle 
gatherers, especially of the 
women, is adapted to their 
trade. They cannot work 
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with short skirts and bare legs likethe French 
fishingwomen in the South. It is far too cold. 
No one who has not triedit, as I have, knows 
how bitterly cold the east winds are in winter on 
these shelterless flats. It is bad enough when 
you are walking fast, on the wav to lay up for 
duck. Pottering about cockle-raking, it is, as 
they say there, ‘‘enough to perish you!” So 
they wear the thickest of skirts, and fasten these 
between their legs with fishing cord, so as to 
keep them out of the splashing of the wet 
sands. Everyone goes down provided with a 
basket, and when the party assemble and bring 
their cockles, a pony-cart meets them and takes 
the day’s catch to the station. Women and boys 
are the main part of the cockle gatherers, but 
everyone lends a hand when wanted. In the 
summer the whole place sparkles and dances 
with light and warmth tempered by sea breezes. 
If anyone wants to try a new experience, let him 
take a boat fora hot summer’s afternoon between 
Stiffkey and Blakeney and Wells, with a dab 
spear, a shrimping net, some necessary drinks, 
a gun, and a supply of bread, salt, and pepper. 
Start early, and do not eat luncheon. Shoot, if 
you can, a young curlew or a plover or two 
in the morning, and let the fishermen get 





them ready to cook. Catch one or two dabs, WIVES AND MOTHERS. 

a few dozen shrimps, and dig up as many 

cockles as you like, and then get into the sand-hills next to the ridges in our own country. And they can be thus grown all 

sea-lavender on the land side, and light a big fire of drift wood, the year round, in spite of frost and snow, if the grower has 

which you can kindle with dry marram plucked from the sand-hills. mastered the simple elementary rules which ensure successful 
culture. It is no exaggeration to say, 


that not more than one_ professional 
gardener out of ten is a successful 
mushroom grower. The initial mistake 
made by all these men is the supposition 
that mushrooms require artificial heat 
for their production. This is altogether 
wrong ; plants will grow in any tempera- 
ture which keeps above freezing point. 

And here I must say a word in 
favour of the ridge system of open-air 
culture, which has proved to be far and 
away the best method of cultivation. 
Even in midwinter, when King Frost 
has set his seal alike upon land and 
water and skating is in full swing, 
mushrooms will grow on some of these 
open-air beds, snugly protected by thick 
coatings of stable litter. It is only a 
question of covering to keep out the 
frost, and, if the spawn is vigorous, you 
will get stronger and heavier mushrooms 
in winter than during summer. 

Costly forcing houses and hot-water 
appliances are altogether a mistake, and 
it is somewhat startling to find the 
Swanley Horticultural College per- 
petuating this old and_ discredited 
method of cultivation. As an illustration 
of the superiority of open-air ridges, let 
OUT ON THE COCKLE STRAND. me give this last winter’s experiences. I 


{ 
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Roast your bird, and put the dabs, the shrimps, 
and the cockles all into one pot to boil. The 
shrimps must be put in a muslin bag, because 
they will have to be fished out in a minute or two. 
Dine early, say at half-past six, or seven at the 
latest, or it will be getting chilly, and then sail 
home, or row home, before sundown. It may 
not be as good a feast as an American “Clam 
Bake,” but it is good enough of its kind. 

C. J. Cornisu. 


| OUTDOOR MUSH- 
ROOM (CULTURE. 


HERE are less than a dozen men n 

this country who grow mushrooms on 

a large scale for market, and, as a 
consequence, the demand is far in 

excess of the supply. We import 
enormous quantities of ‘‘mush” from France. 
These thin-fleshed, flavourless things, grown 
in the fetid atmosphere of the catacombs of 
Paris, bear no comparison with the juicy 
fragrant mushrooms produced on open-ait THE COCKLE CART, 
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have an old farmhouse devoted to mushroom growing, with two 
tiers of beds all round the rooms, one row of beds upon the floor, 
and the other raised 4ft.,on oak gratings 3ft. wide. By using 
these gratings we get two growing surfaces, and the mushrooms 
on the lower sides of these grated shelves are equal in number 
and weight to those on the upper surface. The whole of these 
beds were spawned at the end of last September, and at the 
same time 1ooyds. of ridge-shaped bed, in the open air, around 
this old house, was also spawned. We made our first gatherings 
from the outdoor ridges within five weeks of spawning, and 
continued to get mushrooms from them all through the winter. 
The beds inside the farmhouse only came into bearing on 
April 7th, although the promise of a heavy crop has since been 
fulf lled. 

! here are a few golden rules which must be strictly observed 
in order to secure success, and of these not the least important 
is the preparation of materials. Fresh stable manure is the 
best, from which the longest litter has been shaken and reserved 
for covering. This manure must be watered if dry, and be 
made into a compact heap to ferment. At least three turnings 
are needed at intervals of four or five days, when the mass 
should smell perfectly sweet. If it does not, give it another 
four days’ heating up, and then make it into a ridge. I am in 
favour o! large beds, as they last in bearing longer than small 
ones. , Three feet at bas* and 3ft. high is the most useful size, 
and the materials should be trodden down solid at every few inches 
as the ridge is being built. ‘To dg this properly the bed must be 
made nearly the same breadth from top to bottom, but it can 
afterwards be trimmed into ridge shape with a garden fork. 

One of the besetting sins of unsuccessful mushroom growers 
is their hurry to spawn the beds. When first made their heat may 
be less than 8odeg., which is the maximum temperature which 
spawn will safely bear. Anything above that will destroy it. If 
the grower spawns his newly-made bed at once the chances are 
100 to 1 that the heat will go up to 120deg. in a few days, and 
then he will blame everything and everybody except himself 
because his beds fail. Give the bed time to heat up, and keep a 
thermometer buried in the ridge to mark its rise and fall of 
temperature. When it is gradually falling, and gets just below 
8odeg., then, and not until then, insert the spawn. 

To turn to the question of the size to which spawn 
should be broken. It is the falsest of all false economy 
to follow the advice of “manuals” written by men who 
possessed no practical knowledge. They tell you to break the 
bricks of spawn into pieces the size of hen’s eggs. To do this 
is to waste half the productiveness of abed. By breaking a brick 
into four pieces and planting them 1ft. apart--3in. below the 
surface—you will grow double the quantity of mushrooms that 
would be obtained on the same surface from small pieces. By 
this liberal treatment I now get crops of 2olb. per yard run of 
beds, as against from 7lb. to 1olb. when I break the spawn into 
small pieces. 

After putting in the spawn the bed must be coated with a 
thin layer—from rin. to 14in.—of garden mould, beaten flat and 
solid with a spade or shovel. Cover with long litter, and the 
crop will appear within six weeks if the spawn is good. This 
question of good or bad spawn is of vital importance, and as 
spawn will not bear drying after being developed beyond a 
certain stage, many of the bricks sold by retailers are worthless. 
No one but an expert could detect such worthlessness, because, 
to the amateur, the bricks would appear to be full of mycelium ; 
and so they are, but it is dried up and perished. 

Mushrooms throw their seed-spores upwards, and they 
adhere to the grass and other herbage, which is eaten by horses, 
sheep, and cattle either in a green state or as hay. That these 
mushroom spores germinate inside horses and sheep I have 
demonstrated by actual experiments, and thus solved the problem 
of why we get the so-called spontaneous growth of mushrooms 
in manure heaps. Light has a powerful attraction for all 
fungoid seeds. In collecting mushroom spores, I find that, if 
the slightest opening is left in the covering put over a plant, 
towards that opening all the seed will travel in a narrow stream. 
The ordinary bricks of mushroom spawn sold in the trade are 
made by a mixture composed of four parts horse droppings to 
one of cow manure, both perfectly fresh, and one part sifted 
garden mould. These are mixed to the consistency of stiff 
mortar and moulded into a wooden frame with a trowel. When 
half dried, a hole is made in the middle of each brick, into which 
a piece of spawn the size of a walnut is put, and the hole 
plastered over again. When these plasterings are tolerably dry 
the bricks are “ paired ’—turned face to face—so that the spawn 
may run from one to the other, and so fertilise the whole. Stack 
these bricks on a bed of warm manure in a close shed or garden 
frame, and the spawn-will then permeate them in the course of days 
or weeks, according to temperature. If the mycelium is allowed 
to over-develop and get into the thread stage, such bricks will perish 
when dried, but they may be used at once in spawning-beds. 

Virgin spawn is that which is produced direct from seed- 
spores, and it is at least :00’per cent. more productive and 
vigorous than the stuff made from brick to brick. But growth 
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from seed is a tedious process, and it is undoubtedly true that 
virgin spawn is unobtainable in the open market. 

Mushrooms used formerly to be marketed in 1lb. flat 
punnets, and were graded in three sizes—buttons, cups, and 
broilers, the largest being of the least value. Now it is the 
fashion to pack in handled baskets, averaging 5lb. apiece nett, 
and not to sort the “‘mush”’ at all. Covent Garden pays the 
best prices for “stuff” of high-class quality, and Manchester 
comes next, whilst Liverpool and Birmingham are buyers of big 
mushrooms which will not sell in London. 

I started mushroom growing by planting some meadow 
headlands, digging out a couple of spits of earth, ramming the 
hole full of droppings, putting in a lump of spawn, and covering 
with turf. In this manner enormous autumn crops were obtained, 
and there must be thousands of acres of such land now lying 
waste which might thus be made a source of profit. I have 
heard people say that mushrooms are so cheap that they are 
not worth picking; but that is not true of cultivated ‘ mush.” 
During the last two autumns, when field mushrooms were selling 
retail at 3d. per Ib., my returns from Covent Garden were never 
less than 1s. per lb., and some were ts. 6d. per lb. 

Another common argument one hears in this connection is 
that mushroom growing is very risky and uncertain, but such is 
really not the case. If the materials are good, and the work is 
properly done, the crop is just as reliable as a bed of cabbages 
or a row of potatoes. And in giving this as my own experience, 
be it remembered that I possessed no previous knowledge or 
training. As a matter of fact, I filled an editorial chair for 
thirty years before I started mushroom growing as a hobby. 
That it is highly profitable may be gathered from the fact that 
£800 profit has been obtained in a year from two acres of land 
thus employed. And the manure used on these two acres was 
bought at 4s. 6d. per load. 

Orchards are far better than open ground for mushroom 
growing, as the shade keeps the beds cool during excessively 
hot weather, and also affords some protection from frost during 
winter. But such conditions are not absolutely necessary to 
success, as is proved by several large growers whose beds are all 
out in open fields. 

By my method of cultivation anyone possessed of a garden, 
however small, can grow mushrooms; but in limited spaces a 
cone-shaped mound of manure is the best, because it gives, for 
its bulk, the most growing surface. Summer beds in small 
gardens should be made against north walls, and the best time 
for starting on an extensive scale is the early autumn. You then 
get your crops in full bearing before Christmas, and obtain high 
prices all through the winter. 

As both a pleasant and profitable source of recreation, 
mushroom growing and spawn making are very fascinating 
occupations, and the wonder to me is that more people do not go 
in for them. C. W. GEDNEY. 


TT. 907 iy 
ST. FOHN’S EVE. 

E are not so poetical a people as we were once, in spite of penny 
editions of the poets. With the steam-engine and the growth 
of towns came a decline in the happy simplicity of our fore- 
fathers, which found expression in rural pastimes, such as 
May Day celebrations and the like. Motern civilisation 
has swept away much of the poetry of common life, and we 

are not so near to the heart of things as were our medieval ancestors. 


** The world is too much with us; late and soon, 
Getiing and spendinz, we lay waste our powers : 
Little we see in Nature that is ours.” 


But when the world was younger and imagination keener, England was not 
the prosaic place that it is to-day, The forests were peopled with tiny men clad 
in green ; nymphs haunted shady bowers; Oberon ruled his court with a fairy 
rod ; Queen Mab and her maidens danced in the meadows under the moonlight 
and left magic circles on the dewy grass ; goblins scared disobedient children 
into submission when the more tangible rod was powerless ; spectral horsemen 
journeyed on the high roads; and witches made nocturnal excursions through the 
air on broomsticks. 

If there was more fear in life in the olden time, there certainly was less 
monotony. These very superstitions at which we smile rescued existence from 
a common-place level. Almost every month Lrought the observance of quaint 
customs which had their origin far back in the dim past, and were seized eager y 
as opportunities for public rejoicing and merry-making. While the delights 
of May Day were still fresh in the minds of the villagers who had gone forth in 
the dewy brightness of the early morning to greet the Spring, there came another 
rural celebration—St. John’s Eve. 

In all ages, and: in all parts of Europe, the commemoration of the birth of 
John the Baptist was considered one of the most important religious festivals. 
Midsummer Day seems to have been chosen as the most suitable occasion, because 
the sun then reaches the highest point in the zodiac, thereby illustrating the 
verse which speaks of the saint as a burning and a shining light. But for long 
ages this day had Leen vested with rites of its own which also had reference to 
the position of the sun. For the ancient sun-worshippers everywhere used to 
kindle fires on the hilltops during Midsummer night. The Scandinavians 
observed the custom in honour of their gods, Thor and Odin, and the Roman 
shepherds used to leap through the blaze in worship of Pales. It was therefore 
not surprising that the two ceremonials should become confused in the minds of the 
people, and even of the priests, of both religions, and that with the engrafling of 
the Christian celebration upon the uld heathen lesiival there resulied a form of 
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-yorship which bore the fruits of a mixed ritual wherein much of the old superstitions 
survived. So interwoven with the feast of St. John were these pagan rites, that 
in the ninth century the Emperor Charlemagne sought to forbid it on the ground 
that it was a heathen custom. The Church, however, succeeded in proving the 
Christian interpretation of the practice, and it was not until recent times that this 
popular festival ceased to be almost universally celebrated. 

The observances began on the previous evening, called the eve, or vigil, of 
the feast, when it was customiry for persons to go out into the woods and cut 
down branches of trees, which they carried home and planted over their dvors 
amid great demonstrations of joy. Thus the Biblical prophecy concerning 
St. John, that many should rejoice at his birth, was supposed to receive literal 
fulfilment. On the hills or in public places bonfires were lighted, around which 
the villagers danced and made merry, the men and boys frequently leaping 
through the flames, not with the idea of displaying their agility, but in accordance 
with the old superstition that evil spirits could thus be warded off and sickness 
prevented. In some parts of England bones were cast into the blaze, it having 
been ascertained that evil spirits were specially averse to the smell arising there- 
from. This practice suggests another possible origin of the word bonfire, or 
‘*bone-fire,” though the most likely supposition is derived from the fact 
that the materials for these Midsummer fires were the gifts, or ‘‘boons,” of the 
people. At the conclusion of the ceremony, each person carried away a 
piece of burning log, while on the village green wrestling matches, 
running races, dancing, and other innocent pastimes were indulged in until a 
late hour. ’ 

In many of the large towns, on St. John’s Eve it was customary to set a 
watch in the streets all night. In London, during the Middle Ages, this 
watch consisted of 2,000 armed men, decorated with garlands of flowers and 
carrying Cressets, or lighted torches in barred pots, at the end of long poles. In 
an age when street lighting was unknown, the effect of this procession in 
addition to the blazing bonfires must have been a scene of unwonted splendour 
and pageantry. We are told that Henry VIII., in 1510, went privately to 
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witness the marching watch, and was so pleased with the sight that at the 
festival of St. Peter he came openly with Queen Katharine and many of his 
courtiers. Later, however, he forbade this ancient custom, doubtless because 
he feared so large an assembly of armed citizens. In the reign of Edward VI. 
the practice was revived for a time, and then abolished altogether. 

Little of a special character seems to have taken place on St. John’s Day, 
the people merely keeping their doors decorated with the branches placed there 
the night before, with the idea that these averted thunder and lightning and 
other disasters. In the quadrangle of Magdalen College, Oxford, a stone 
pulpit was erected, from which a sermon was always preached on Midsummer 
Day. Pulpit and court were alike adorned with green boughs, in order ‘that 
the preaching might resemble that of the Baptist in the wilderness.” 

Many were the curious superstitions connected with St. John’s Eve. The 
Irish believed that in the night, during sleep, the soul temporarily departed 
from the body and travelled, either by land or by sea, to the spot where death 
should eventually cause the final separation to take place. Hence the strong 
desire to keep awake and so prevent the dismal nocturnal journey ; and it was 
no doubt this idea which gave rise to the widespread custom of sitting up all 
Midsummer Night. In England, and other countries also, it was likewise believed 
that if a person sat up fasting in the church jyorch on St. John’s Eve, he would 
see the spirits of those persons in the parish who were going to die during the 
ensuing year come in turn and knock at the door. 

There were many other quaint practices associated with this night 
resembling those of All Hallow Eve, and of special interest to lovers. It was 
the custom to gather plants and flowers said to possess supernatural properties, 
such as the rose, St. John’s wort, trefoil, and vervain. The orpine, a yellow- 
coloured herbaceous plant, anxious maidens would place in pieces of clay set 
on slates in their houses, calling it a Midsummer Man, and next morning, as 
the stalk was found to incline either to the right or left, they knew whether 
their lovers were faithful or not. 

Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, and other Elizabethan writers have all alluded 
to the magic power of the tiny seeds to be found 
at the back of ferns, for the strange reasoning of 
simple mindssarrived at the conclusion that these 
almost invisible specks could endue those who 
possessed them with their own invisibility, and 
on St. John’s Night they were eagerly sought for 
by young men and women who wished to render 
themselves imperceptible to the object of their 
affections. But more often than not this tas‘ 
proved a hopeless one, lecause, to retain their 
virtue, the seeds must not be touched by human 
fingers, and to catch them by means of a plate 
was a sore trial of patience. Fromthe Conno:sseur, 
a periodical published two centuries ago, we 
glean some amusing details of these fanciful 
notions : 

‘*T and my two sisters tried the dumb cake 
toge:her ; you must know, two must make it, 
two bake it, two break it, and the third put it 
under each of their pillows (but you must not 
speak a word all the time), and then you will 
dieim of the man you are to have. This we 
did ; and, to be sure, I did nothing all night but 
dream of Mr. Blossom. The same night, exactly 
at twelve o'clock, I sowed hemp seed in our 
back yard, and said to myself—‘ Hemp seed I 
sow, hemp seed I hoe, and he that is my true 
love come after me and mow.’ Will you believe 
it? I looked tack ‘and saw him as plain as eyes 
could see him. . . . Our maid Betty tells 
me that if 1 po backwards, without speaking a 
word, into the garden upon a Midsummer Eve 
and gather a rose, and keep it in a clean sheet 
of paper without looking at it till Curistmas Day, 
it will be as fresh as in June, and if I then stick it 
into my bosom he that is to be my husband will 
come and take it out.” 

But nowadays, St. John’s Eve, which 
meant so much to/our forefathers, passes almost 
unnoticed outside the Saints’ Calendar, On 
Midsummer Night England is no longer ablaz: 
with bonfires; eager lovers go forth no more 
to gather the magical St. John’s wort, 

‘‘ The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.” 

Only in Cornwall and in remote parts of 
Ireland, in a scant survival of old customs which 
we can hardly trace to one origin alone, are 
St. John’s fires still seen to burn, Pagan sun- 
worship, Christian tradition, and fairy lore are 
all commemorated thus by the country-folk, 
who have forgotten the very existence of the 
superstitions which made the poetry of life in 
Merrie England. 


A PRETTY . . 
. . . PICTURE. 


' E have great pleasure in pre- 
senting to our readers this 


week a copy of one of Mrs. Waller’s 
Academy pictures. The subject of the 
portrait is Miss Gwendoline Charring- 
ton, the daughter of Mr. G. Charrington. 
It is, of course, impossible to repro- 
duce in black and white the beautiful 


By Mrs. Waller, harmony of colouring of the original. 
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YORKSHIRE, . 


THE SEAT OF . ; . . 
Major Simon Conyers Scrope. 


ANBY HALL, situated in the romantic dale of the 

Yere or Ure, and in that delightful part of it known 

as Bedale, is famous among the houses of Yorkshire, 

which, in consequence and dignity, will rank with 

any in the land. It is the residence, as Whitaker 

says in his great book on “ Richmondshire’’—the same that 
J. M. W. Turner illustrated—‘“ of the last branch of the 
illustrious house of Scrope, who, having seen the vast estates 
of the two lines and baronies of their family (Bolton and Masham) 
transferred to other houses,’ have planted themselves on a fair 
and fertile domain washed by the Ure, as opulent and indepen- 
dent country gentlemen. The house of Danby is large and 
respectable, with an air of ancientry becoming the name and 
lineage of its inhabitants. The domain is adorned to a consider- 
able extent with old and well-grown woods, and the whole has 
that aspect of present stability united with long continuance 
past, which is lost in decayed and abandoned residences, and 
cannot be expected for a century hence in those of modern date.” 
Here we have in simple language an indication of what 
must be admired in Danby Hall—its aspect of old gentility, its 
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various forms of architecture, the air of indefinable charm that 
clings to the places where men and women of name and fame 
have dwelt. The Scropes, indeed, have a great and famous 
history, and the present owner, like his predecessor, claims that 
he is rightful Earl of Wiltes. It is a matter of which something 
shall be said, but at present we are concerned with the old 
house and its surroundings. The place has undergone various 
changes, a fact which, to some minds, presents a charm, because 
in these structural alterations and developments we trace the 
hands and minds of successive proprietors who have loved the 
houses wherein their sires have lived. ‘The site of the mansion 
is a gentle acclivity above the Yore, and the principal front looks 
eastward towards Jervaulx Abbey. 

For various reasons the family had been absent from Danby 
for about twenty years when the late Mr. Simon Thomas 
Scrope, returned to the seat of his ancestors in 1855. It was 
under his care that the alterations were carried out, and they 
were all effected in a reverent spirit and with a right veneration 
for the eld. ‘The most ancient part of the house is the strong 
tower on the north-east, which dates from Plantagenet times, 
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and is a fine example of those 
peel-towers on the border, of 
which the most southern are 
in North Yorkshire. On the 
west side the work is of Tudor 
times, and is finely character- 
istic of the domestic architec- 
ture of the period, but in 1658 
the east or main front was 
altered and refaced, the earlier 
gables then giving place to the 
existing parapet. Mr. Simon 
Thomas Scrope rebuilt the 
south end, in the centre of 
which appear the Scrope 
arms, with the initials of the 
builder and the date 1855. 
The character is very good, 
and the two towers are com- 
manding features. At this time 
the garden seems to have 
received the attractive but 
simple character it now 
possesses. There is in it 
nothing that calls for special 
note, save the very fine 
yew hedge some 1r2oyds. 
long, which is well seen in 
our picture, and that the stone 
vases,: seats, and accessories 
are very good. Broad and 
spacious is the effect, and the 
combinationy of garden and 
architecture is reposeful to mopynignt 
the artistic eye. Within, the 
house is beautiful and spacious, and has a very fine black oak 
staircase, dating entirely from the reign of Henry VIII., and 
lighted by beautiful armorial glass, by which access is gained to 
the upper chambers, on the walls of which, as elsewhere in the 
house, hang many portraits of the Scropes. 
Danby came to the family by the marriage of Henry Scrope 
of Spennithorne, Esq. (0b. 1591), with Margaret, daughter and 
heiress of Simon Conyers of Danby. This lady’s husband was 
descended from Sir William Scrope of Bolton, who was living in 
the time of Edward I., and from his grandson, the famous Sir 
Richard Scrope, the Lord Chancellor created ord Scrope of 
3olton, who fought at Crecy and Neville’s Cross, and in other 
battles innumerable, and who was the challenger in the famous 
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dispute in the Court of Chivalry, in which both Scrope and 
Grosvenor claimed the famous bend or. 

Lord Scrope of Bolton was the father of Sir William Scrope, 
or Le Scrope, who was created Earl of Wiltes by Richard II. in 
1397. The unfortunate Earl played a notable part in his time, 
and was done to death at Bristol. ‘* Yea, all of them at Bristol 
lost their heads,” says the King in the pla-—* Let’s talk of 
graves, of worms, of epitaphs.” The Earl left no heirs male of 
his body, but it was the claim laid by the late Major Scrope 
before the House of Lords in 1859, that the title under the 
creation descended collaterally, and that the attainder of the Earl 
was invalid. He substanuated his claim as heir-male, but the 
attainder was upheld, not without much protest. It is a question 
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into which we will not enter, but those who are interested in the 
family so long associated with the house we depict may be 
recommended to consult ‘A Great Historic Peerage,” by Jobn 
Henry Metcalfe, printed at the Chiswick Press in 1899, wherein 
it is claimed that the present Major Scrope of Danby is now, 
de jure, twenty-first Earl of Wiltes. 

The famous family has had many illustrious representatives 
besides the first Lord Scrope of Bolton and the Earl. Richard, 
the third Lord, was one of the commanders at Agincourt; Richard 
scrope, Archbishop of York, whose monument is in the Lady 
Chapel of the Minster, was beheaded in 1405 for his share in the 
rising against Henry of Bolingbroke. Yet another of the house 
laid his head on the block—Sir Henry Scrope, K.G., third Lord 
Scrope of Masham, who was beheaded on the eve of the 
Agincourt expedition for his share in the conspiracy of the Earl 
of Cambridge. Everyone will remember the splendid scene in 
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“Henry V.,” where the King, in an agony of grief, reproaches 
his lost friend: 
‘*T will weep for thee ; 
For this revolt of thine, methinks, is like 
Another Fall of Man.” 


‘The Royal master turns to him as to one of ancient trust? 


“Thou that did’st bear the key of all my counsels, 
That knew’st the very bottom of my soul.” 


John, eighth Lord Scrope of Bolton, had a share in the 
‘‘ Pilgrimage of Grace,” narrowly escaping the scaffold; and 
here it must be noted that the Scropes have ever held with 
constancy to their ancient faith, and have suffered much in times 
of trouble. In the old tower is a winding staircase in the 
thickness of the wall leading up to a chapel, and the house 
also possesses a ‘“ priest’s hiding hole.” 

Let us not forget, in this 
catalogue of old Englishmen, 


‘‘Lord Scrope of Bolton, stern and 
stout, 
On horseback who had not his peer,” 


who led his following of dales- 
men to Flodden Field, nor 
Henry, ninth Lord Scrope of 
Bolton, Governor of Carlisle 
and Warden of the West 
Marches, who, at one time, 
had Mary Queen of Scots in 
his charge in his castle at 
Bolton in Wensleydale. Later 
on, the Scropes were strong 
Jacobites, and were suspected 
in the ’15, when their house at 
Danby was searched, and 
when, .as tradition avers, a 
party of soldiers were driven 
from their unwarranted attempt 
to enter the sick chamber of 
Mrs. Scrope by a cook, who 
stationed herself at the door 
armed with a spit, and swore 
she would run the first man 
through who attempted to 
intrude. Again, in the ’45, 
the Scropes were afield, and 
the evidences of their activity 
were discovered in a_ very 
“COUNTRY LIFE.” singular way about the year 
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1800, in the priest’s chamber alluded to. The Mr. Scrope 
of the time had given hospitality to an émigré priest from France, 
who had fled from the horrors of the Revolution. The visitor 
had a taste for architecture, and one day he noticed that the 
central stack of chimneys had four flues, but that there were 
only three fireplaces that could possibly be connected with them. 
His curiosity was aroused, and accordingly he tied stones to 
pieces of string, and, ascending to the roof, dropped them down. 
Three of them duly reached the fireplaces expected, but the 
fourth-was not discovered. Mr. Scrope and his friend were, 
however, not to be baffled, and a wall was broken through and 
the little chamber reached, of which the existence had been for- 
gotten, though it had been used less than a century before. It 
contained the arms and saddlery for sixty horsemen, which were 
evidently intended to be used in the Stuart service. 

The Stuart cause was dead in 1800, and at about the time 
Mr. Scrope, captain of a company of Loyal Dales Volunteers, 
marched as far as Thirsk at the head of his men, on a report that 
Napoleon had landed on the Coast of Kent. The report proved 
to be unfounded, and the dalesmen returned, receiving afterwards 
the thanks of the House of Commons for their zeal and loyalty. 

These notes upon the Scropes and the stirring historic 
scenes in which they have been concerned, will lend much interest 
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plants were planted in May or June in a well-drained border near a south wall, 
there would be little risk of their ultimate success, If kept from unduly 
encroaching upon the walls, pillars, or roof of a conservatory, this is a good place 
for a plant, and it will fill the structure with its sweet fragrance. All the pruning 
necessary is to cut clean out the oldest growths immediately after flowering, and 
spread the remainder out as much as possible. When starting into growth 
merely tip the spray, sling the growths to the roof, and allow them to droop over 
as they like. They are beautiful objects to form, as it were, a natural arbour 
under glass. They resent the formal training of the Maréchal Niel type, and 
never flower so weil as when allowed to grow in a half-pendulous way.” 


THE LILACs. 

At the time of writing these notes the Lilacs are bent with masses of flower 
clusters, and the Lilac seldom or never disappoints. It is sturdy in growth, 
leafy, and not without a certain grace; the flower colouring is teautiful, and a 
small bush will perfume a large garden. Grouped, as it often is in the old 
gardens, it is a picture of soft colouring, and since the seventeenth century it has 
been the glory of manya homestead. It isinteresting to know that old Parkinson 
grew the Lilac in a pot, doubting its hardiness, as did English gardeners that of 
the Aucuba and many other shrubs which have become almost naturalised in these 
isles. The Lilac is the shrub of copse and woodland, of shrubbery, and even 
hedgerow. Of late years many beautiful varieties have been raised, but they are 
not much seen. They are rare as yet, only, we hope, to become as popular 
almost as the beautiful kind we have known from the days of our childhood, 
_Loudon, in his famous work, ‘* Arboretum and Fruticetum Britannicum,” only 
names cverulea, violacea, alba, alba major, and alba plena, and a kind called 
Caroli, which is now known as Charles X., a very deep-coloured and fragrant 
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to our illustrations of Danby Hall. Major Scrope is very popular 
in the country, and his predecessor in the estate, Major Simon 
Thomas Scrope, who died in 1896 at the age of 73, was a typical 
Yorkshire gentleman, a liberal and kindly landlord, ever ready 
to lend his help in a good cause, a thorough lover of the country, 
an excellent shot, a rider well known in the hunting-field, and an 
expert angler. Long may such gentlemen of ancient lineage 
live in our Shires. 


IN THE GARDEN. 


THE WHITE BANKSIAN Kose, 

WELL-KNOWN rosarian sends an interesting note about this beautiful 

Rose, as follows: ‘‘ This beautiful climber, introduced from 

China as far back as 1807, was named in compliment to Lady Banks, 

It appeared some seventeen years earlier than the yellow variety, 

and the flowers resemble those of a double-flowered Cherry, but their 

Violet-like fragrance and grass-green foliage are quickly recognised. 

In the ‘ Rose Garden,’ Mr. W. Paul alludes to a remarkable specimen of this 
Rose, growing at Toulon, the circumference of the trunk at its base in 1842 being 
as much as 2ft. 4in. What a glorious display this specimen must have produced 
when in full bloom! Unfortunately these Roses will not succeed everywhere, 


but I believe it is often owing to the time of planting. If good sturdv own root* 
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Lilac. This is the Lilac forced so largely into flower for early winter. The 
writer is often asked to give the names of 


THE Best VARIETIES OF LILAC, 

as it is difficult to make a selection from the large number raised of recent years 
As in so many other races of flowers, the novelties are often novelties in name, 
without any decided characteristic to warrant the distinct title. Those named, 
however, are very beautiful, many the result of the splendid work of the great 
French hybridiser, M. Lemoine. We have chosen of the 

SINGLE VARIETIES, 
alba grandiflora and the beautiful Marie Legray, and of reddish or purplish 
red colours none are more satisfactory than Souvenir de Louis Spath, rubra 
insignis, Camille de Rohan, and Philemon, while a pale pink is Virginite, 
and of bluish shades the old czerulea, Duchesse de Nemours, and Dr. Lindley, 
a trio that have long beautified the English garden. It must not be forgotten, 
however, that the old variety, the true Lilac, so abundint everywhere, is as 
beautiful as any, the colouring soft, and the fragrance deliciously sweet. 

DouBLE VARIETIES. 

Lemoine has raised many beautiful double Lilacs, and of whites none is fairer 
than Mme. Lemoine, the clusters large, and each flower like a little rosette. 
Rubella plena and President Grévy are good reds, Alphonse Lavallée a soft blue, 
and President Carnot pink. Of course, the list might be extended, but these are 
the varieties that should be chosen first. 

Lilacs need little culture ; a good dressing of manure is helpful occasionally, 
especially where the shrubs are crowded up with other things. This is a mistake. 
The Lilac is seldom allowed free play in the garden, but jumbled up with other 
things in that common receptacle for a host of good, bad, and indiflerent shruls 
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called the shrubbery. We were recently in the Roya’ Gardens, Kew, and 
nothing charmed one more than the imposing group of Lilacs on the lawn, each 
variety permitted free bloom, and smothered with flowers. Prune every year, 
and by this we mean remove suckers round the base, as these make a leggy, 
unsatisfactory growth, saving only about two of the strongest to vrovide the good 
flowering stems of the future; in fact, one must renew the bush in tnis way to 
maintain an abundant blossoming each year. 
HEDGES OF LILAC. 

There is no reason whatever why Lilac hedges should not be planted. One 
sometimes sees glorious results from planting this shrub in this way, not so 
much to form a barrier as to provide armfuls of flowers for the market. Ina 
letter recently received from a well-known authority upon trees and shrubs there 
is this paragraph: ** The most beautiful Lilac hed se I have ever seen was at the 
White Farm, Crichel (an enclosure devoted to white annuals), where there are 
glorious hedges of the pure white Marie Legray, in abundant flower and appro- 
priate to the white surroundings.” Not enough is made of such shrubs as these 
lor hedge making, as we pointed out in a recent note. 


Db? 
A GUIDE TO ORCHIDS. 

No-one knows more about Orchids than Mr. Sanders, of the great nursery 
of Orchids and other flowers at St. Albans. We1emember the beautiful Reichen- 
bachia issued by the firm, and have now the pleasure of reviewing *‘ Sanders’s 
Orchid Guide,” which contains all the best-knowa species, varieties, and hybrids 
in cultivation, their native countries, descriptions, seasons of flowering, best 
methods of cultivation, temperatures, together with the names and parentage of 
all the known hybrid Orchids up to January Ist last. Thus it will be seen that 
to the Orchidist this work is necessary, and the cul ural notes are helpful to the 
beginner. It is issued at half-a-guinea, and is woith the money. 

RECENT NEW AND BEAUTIFUL PLANTS. 

The Double Alyssum.—We noticed this in several collections at the recent 
show of the Koyal Horticultural Society in the Inner Temple Gardens, It is 
one of the flowers of the future, a delightful Rock Cress for the border, rock 
garden, or wall, and, though having quite double rosette-like flowers, remains 
longer in full beauty than the spec.es so well known in all good gardens. The 
flowers are pure white, quite as free!y produced as in the ‘single kind, and, in 
truth, they almost hide the greyish leaves. 

four Handsome Tulips which Tulip-lovers should make note of are the 
following: Marveilleuse, an extraordinarily handsome flower of immense size 
without any degree of coarseness, and bright rose colouring with yellow towards 
the ends of the pointed segments. A bed of this must be a glorious picture. 
Sunrise is a form of that charming species Batalini. It is well named, a flower 
displaying many shades of colour, rose-buff, scarle', and yellow mingling together, 
a kind of colouring one sees on many a Tea Rose. Mauriana is scarlet, rich 
and effective, the flower not so large as the former, but very bright and pleasing. 
Ixioides is of the famous Gesners type, a tall, stately flower of a soft yellow 
colour, relieved by a blue-black blotch at the base of each segment. 

Kose Soleil d’Or.—This is a new Rose, and a new departure too. It 
received an award of merit recently from the Royal Horticultural Society, and is 
the result of crossing the beautiful Persian yellow with the tea-scented Antoine 
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Ducher. We think this will become a popular girden Rose, and it is certai ly 
one of the best thin:s raised Ly Messrs. William Paul and Son, the famous Rose- 
growers at Waltham Cross. It has much o. the Persian yellow character. The 
flowers are 4in. across, very double, and intense apricot, just touched with pink, 
a fascinating mixture of colours, while the Persian yellow influence is plainly 
seen in the foliage. 

Kose Leuchsteon.—The same firm were a'so given an awarl for this 
climbing Roe. This Rose has come to stay. It 1s quite a climber, free, 
graceful, robust, and bears clusters of flowers, each about 2in. across and 
delightfully coioured. Each flower reminds one of some beautifully-tinted flower 
from the hedgerow, Lut, of course, that of Leuchstern is of different form, white, 
with the up;er half of the pe‘als pink, and there is a wavy look about it that 
adds to its distinctness. Without in the slightest degree approaching an un- 
desirable forwardness, Leuchstern makes itself evident in the garden. Its {fee 
masses of flowers are almost as conspicuous as those of the brilliant Crimson 
Rambler. 

Mr. JoHN WATERER’S RHODODENDRON SHOW AT REGENT’S PARK. 

We have been present at many pleasant functions, but few more so than the 
»pening o: the annual Rhododendron exhibition in the Royal Botanic Society’s 
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Gardens at Regent’s Park. The wea'her was glorious, and the trees near the 
dell of flowers whispered in the summer breeze, a scene, indeed, of colour, 
sunshine, and beautiful dresses. The Rhododendrons are grouped underneath a 
tent, and so that the colours blend pleasantly, without an approach to a crude 
contrast, which muy easily result from a careless association of mauves, 
lavenders, crimsons, and so forth, The whole tent, filled with hundreds of 
bushes in full bloom, is a feast of colour, and not merely so, but an object-lesson 
of importance. There one may see the finest var'eties in existence grouped 
together and obtain some idea of their effect in the landscape, while here and 
there are seedlings of wonderful promise, showing that the Messrs. Waterer go 
ahead, not resting content with the lovely things already called into existence 
through judicious hybridisation. In the distance the almost white clusters 
of the old album elegans show above the forest of bloom; there is a group of 
Kalmias by way of contrast ; and then as we go round the exhibition, beautiful 
kinds arrest attention. Among the more important variet'es were Gomer 
Warerer, a splendid seedlirg, the truss large and compact, the flowers of 
great size and delicately tin'ed with rose a novelty of exceptional beauty ; 
Lady Hillinzdon, a good compact truss, and flowers of delightful lilac colouring ; 
and represented by superb bushes were Countess Tankerville, rose with white 
centre; the sweet-scented Odoratum; The Queen; Everestianum: Mrs, Tom 
Agnew, white, yellow on upper segments; W. E. Gladstone, brilliant rose ; 
Michael Waterer, deep crimson; Mum, white, a beautiful truss; Sir ITenry 
Mildmay, rose carmine ; Kate Wa’erer, and many others. The exhibition will 
remain open until the end of the month. It is worth goin: many miles to see, 
especially ly those interested in the Rhododendron. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. —We are always pleased to assist readers 
in difficulties concerning their gardens. We are also in touch with many first- 
class gardeners, and shill be happy to reco.nmend one to any who may require 
the services of a reliable man, 














|ROMAN AND . . 
| _ . DRUID BRIDGES 





CONSIDERABLE number of very ancient single-span 
bridges in England are reputed to be the work of the 
Romans. Most of them are in the North, Scotland 
and the Scotch Border, Yorkshire, Derbyshire, and 
Cumberland being credited with various examples. 
Some, too, are in the far West, in Devon and Somerset, where 
are still older Druidical or Keltic bridges, in the wilds of Dart- 
moor and Exmoor. ‘There is every reasor to believe that many 
of the former are rightly 
ascribed to the Romans. 
Their roads were by far the 
most striking of their public 
works in this country, where, 
owing to the supply of water, 
there was no need for the 
immense double, or even 
treble, storied aqueducts, the 
monuments of these greatest of 
builders, sanitarians, and en- 
gineers seen in the South of 
France, in Spain, and in 
Africa. 

The roads must have 
had bridges, and though the 
Romans were famously good 
hands at making wooden 
bridges—as witness Cesar’s 
across the Rhine—it is not 
likely that during an occupa- 
tion of nearly four centuries in 
Britain they made the bridge 
less solid than the roads, which 
survive tothisday. The roads 
were run as level as possible, 
raised like railway embank- 
ments, even over flat land like 
Copyright that north of Doncaster, 

where the Roman rigg, or 
ridge, runs through the fields, parallel with the modern road, 
exactly like a disused railway bank. But the top of this bank 
was made of solid blocks of stone fitted together, and often of 
great thickness. Usually they were deeper than they were wide, 
and were meant to last as long as the Empire. — It is difficult to 
imagine an amount of traffic great enough to wear down to the 
base 2{ft. or 3ft. of solid limestone. Tor ages after the Romans 
lelt, these stones were stolen from their roads and used for 
building, consequently the roads grew steadily worse, and con- 
tinued to be execrable until the latter half of the eighteenth century. 
But the bridges were kept. It did not answer anyone’s purpose 
to steal the stone from them, and the early Saxon kings, after 
the tribes had settled down, soon began to provide for their 
repair. The Romans had left plenty of bricks behind in their 
brickyards, though it is pretty certain that the Saxons never 
learnt how to make any more. But when these were all used 
up it is probable that the brick Roman bridges went to decay, 
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for it is difficult to mend brick with stone, though not difficult to 
mend stone with brick. This may account for the absence in 
this country of any Roman bridges made of brick, which was 
their favourite building material. But the claim of Roman 
origin put forward for many stone bridges is not. seriously 
disputed, though it is difficult, in the complete absence of any 
documents, to prove who were the actual makers. It is known 
that the Saxons were very poor hands at building; and when 
they did try to make anything in stone it was a very rude 
imitation of Roman ideas. They did not make an arch of any 
size if they could get a big cross stone, even for a window. Their 
herring-bone masonry often has bits of Roman brick in it, and 
the whole idea was borrowed from the Roman walls. But it is 
very doubtful if they were capable of making that difficult and 
dangerous structure, a stone arch dependent on the force 
of gravity, over a rapid river. Yet, as soon as the country 
settled down, they made regular rates for maintaining bridges. 
It has been noted before in these pages that centuries later the 
medieval bridges were sometimes kept up by a kind of county 
rate. But the earliest of all rates on land was that made by the 
Saxons for keeping bridges in repair. There were at first only 
three dues which a Saxon freeman had topay. This happy being 
was born into the world heir to a landed property and to his 
‘“‘stake in the country.” For the latter he was liable to serve in 
the militia. For his land he paid “ burgh” tax and ‘“ brig’”’ 
tax, one to keep the fortifications of the borough in order, the 
other to repair the bridges. Ethelred the Unready, in a kind 
of State sermon, assured his subjects that he had not the 
slightest doubt that they would pay their brig, burgh, and other 
dues cheerfully, and not get into arrears, though what the grounds 
for his belief were does not clearly appear. 

The question is, what bridges were these? Clearly 
Roman bridges left at the time of the 
Saxon occupation; for, as we have 
said, it is very unlikely that the early 
Saxons could have built them. There 
is one little bridge in a field near 
Waltham Abbey said to have been 
built by Harold. But that was when 
Norman influence was felt. There are 
at least a score still credited to the 
Romans. One—a rather doubtful one 
—is over the Upper Teign, in Devon- 
shire; another, and a very doubtful 
one, the story of which is not authenti- 
cated, is Bromham Bridge, in Bedford- 
shire, on the Roman road _ between 
Olney and Cambridge. This curious 
building has not straight sides, with 
spurs jutting out from the piers, but a 
wavy outline, caused by a curved bow 
instead of a spur, between each pair of 
arches. The latter are of the half- 
circular Roman type, and the whole 
of the long circular-buttressed causeway 
is very much in keeping with the 
character of a Roman road. On the 
other hand, the masonry has no dis- 
tinctly Roman marks about it, and there 
is none of the lightness for which their 


arches and aqueducts were famous. The G. W. Wilson 
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typical Romar bridge is one 
great flying arch, often more 
than half of a circle, like a well- 
developed rainbow, with a very 
light and narrow interval 
between the keystone of the 
arch and the top of the cause- 
Way parapet. There are 
hundreds of these left in Spain, 
one of the most famous, called 
the ‘“Saltador,” or “ leaper,” 
crossing a 16oft. torrent on a 
single arch. 

A very good example is 
the Roman bridge on the 
Calder, near Bothwell. It is 
a pity that this has been allowed 
to decay. The stones of the 
arch are still perfect, and show 
what masters of the art of 
arch-setting the Romans were. 
The Greeks do not seem, with 
all their cleverness in archi- 
tecture, ever to have discovered 
the arch, that great engine of 
the builder in stone and brick. 
The Romans did, and made 
such use of it as has never 
been surpassed, but principally, 
and at its best, in their bridges. How early they built 
them is not known, but they made a good arch for the 
big sewer or main drain built by Tarqun the Proud, and 
it still stands. Their oldest known stone bridge is one 
called the Senator’s Bridge, ‘built in 127 B.c., now called 
the Ponte Rotto. Trajan, about 109 a.p., built one 4,5ooft. 
long over the Danube, in Hungary. It was 6oft. wide, and 
had twenty arches of 170ft. span and 130ft. perpendicular 
at the keystone from the water. These arches were wider 
than those of London Bridge. The most famous of all now 
existing is probably the Ponte de Garde. It has three tiers of 
arches. The first six stand on piers in the river, and support 
the next tier, of which there are thirteen; these carry the 
roadway from one side of the sloping ravine to the other, as it 
was not desirable to descend to the level of the tops of the river 
arches. Over this roadway rises another set of arches, which 
carry an aqueduct or stone canal, taking the water from a 
mountain spring on one side and carrying it over, at the high 
level, to the other. 

Our Roman bridges are much more modest structures, 
possibly because the survivors are on the minor and distant 
roads of the old province. One, which is thoroughly Roman in 
character and so narrow that it is evidently of great antiquity, 
crosses the river at Inverkip. But perhaps the most striking is 
that which, rising from a solid and natural pier of rock on either 
side of the stream, bridges: the River Minnoch, with open 
pasture on either side, and moors above, just as when the ‘arch 
shook with the tramp of the marching legionaries. ‘The bridge 
is only reputed to be Roman, but the masonry, the rainbow 
shape, and the partial return of the circle at the water-line, as if 
the building were following the contour of its own reflection, are 
thoroughly Latin. As a contrast, we may look at the Druid 
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Bridge at Dart’s Meet, and another at Okery, and the very 
curious single-stone Druid’s Bridge also on the moor. This 
consists of a single gigantic beam of granite about 15ft. long, 
3ft. wide, and 241t. deep. It has evidently been partly hewn to 
shape, and connoisseurs say that this was certainly done not 
with a steel chisel but a bronze one. As the old Britons all 
used bronze, and those in West Wales, 7.¢., Devon, remained 
decidedly British long after the rest were civilised, this bridge 
may be no older than Roman days; but it may have any 
antiquity which tradition gives it. 

It may be added that the great number of small bridges in 
Devon is a source of solace and comfort to all travellers there by 
night. It is well known that in all parts of Devon boggarts 
abound, though they are thicker on Dartmoor than anywhere 
else. Boggarts, which are a cross between a ghost and a goblin, 
are utterly unable to cross running water; consequently when 
anyone is out at night, especially school children coming home 
after dusk, they have only to rush to the nearest bridge and 
dash across it, when they suspect a boggart is after them, to be 
perfectly safe. C. J. Cornisu. 


IZAAK WALTON’S . . 
ANGLING. 


F late years we have heard much more about Walton 


as a man and writer than Walton as an angler, ° 


and there is no doubt that the former aspect is a 

more interesting one to the majority of those who 

read “The Compleat Angler” and the ‘ Lives.” 
*« Ephemera”’ of Bell's Life was one of the last editors of ‘‘ The 
Compleat Angler,” at any rate one of the last editors of note, to 
treat his author strictly from a fishing point of view ; and the 
result was so disastrous that I fancy it will be a very long time 
before we see another eflition of the book viewed from the same 
standpoint. Correcting Walton's directions, adding to them, and 
bringing them up to date, was for about a hundred years an 
occupation both attractive and useful. The Rev. Moses Browne 
and Mr. (afterwards Sir) John Hawkins began doing this about 
the middle of the eighteenth century, and ‘‘ Ephemera” may be 
said to have ended it about the middle of the nineteenth. Setting 
Walton right, then, is out of date, and thank goodness for it; but 
it is quite a matter for regret that some inglorious angler and 
student of Walton and Cotton has not devoted himself to the 
task of explaining exactly how they managed their rods and lines 
in those days when they fished for trout and grayling with a fly. 
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It is an interesting matter, and perhaps especially topical at the 
height of the angling season. 

In the fancy pictures of Piscator and Viator, in the second 
part of ‘“‘ The Compleat Angler,” angling for trout and grayling, 
which Mr. A. T. Sullivan drew for the 1896 edition of Walton, 
edited by Mr. Andrew Lang, the rods are represented as very 
long indeed. This is no doubt as it should be. Walton, in his 
chapter on rod’ and line—in which he tells us that ‘a right 
grown top is a choice commodity ’’—does not mention any 
particular length, though Hawkins, writing three-quarters of a 
century later, says 14ft. should be the maximum length for a 
single-handed rod; but Cotton recommends from 5yds. to 6yds., 
according to the size of the river. We may take it, therefore, 
that the rod used for, say, the Wye at Bakewell or lRtowsley, or 
the Dove at Dovedale, would be some 18ft. in length. It is 
perfectly clear that neither Walton nor Cotton used a winch when 
angling for trout or coarse fish. Cotton, in his masterly hints on 
fishing for trout and grayling in a clear stream, says nothing 
about a winch. Walton does refer to the matter in the following 
delicious passage in the chapter on the salmon: ‘ Note also that 
many use to fish for a salmon with a ring of wire on the top of 
their rod, through which the line may run to as great a length as 
is needful when he is hooked. And to that end some use a wheel 
about the middle of their rod, or near their hand, which is to be 
observed better by seeing one of them than bya large demonstra- 
tion of words.”’ Now that ‘‘ wheel ” fastened to the middle of the 
18ft. salmon rod, is it not a very strange thing to consider? I never 
had an angling nightmare, but if there were such a thing, the 
winch very likely would be fixed not at the butt of the rod, but 
somewhere much nearer its point. The sleeper would probably 
not notice this until he had a 30lb. salmon on, and then the 
agony of the situation would burst upon him, I dare say 
it would be quite as bad as the common forms of nightmare, 
such as falling over the banisters or finding oneself in the 
midst of a crowded London street in one’s nightshirt. Upon 
hooking the salmon one would probably set down the butt, 
or hand it to the gillie, and run to where the winch was, 
and get ready to reel up directly the first rush of the fish ended. 
It would be an impossible thing, I should say, to play a big 
salmon under these circumstances, and you could never hope to 
give him the butt, for directly you did that you would have to 
leave the winch and the line to look after themselves. 

Perhaps Walton salmon anglers, who used a wheel about 
the middle of their rods, flung the rod and all into the river upon 
hooking a big fish. Though Cotton shows clearly that he dis- 
approved of this method, Walton thought it might be tried with 
advantage sometimes in trout fishing. He thinks that he might 
even have landed by that method the celebrated trout of nearly 
an ell long, which was “of such a length and depth that he had 
his picture drawn, and now is to be seen at mine host Rickabies, 
the George, in Ware’’; and he assures us he is always used to 
do it when he meets with ‘‘overgrown trout.” We must re- 
member, however, that Walton had very little, ifany, acquaintance 
with these ‘* wheels,” and it is quite likely that he was misinformed 
as to the place on the rod to which they were attached by salmon 
anglers of those days. It is very doubtful indeed whether the 
salmon anglers’ tackle was of such an elementary and rough 
character as many people nowadays picture it. One of the 
most famous anglers in those days was a certain Isaac Owldham, 
whom neither Walton nor Cotton mention. He was accustomed 
to fish for salmon with only three hairs at the hook. Unfortunately, 
Isaac never published any account of his angling methods, these 
being, as Franck tells us, ‘lost with himself.” But the very 
fact that he used tackle as delicate as this shows that salmon 
fishing in those days must have been something of a fine art. 

I believe that fly-fishing for trout also must have been far 
prettier and more scientific than is commonly imagined. The 
rods, though very long, must have been distinctly good in some 
cases. Walton describes ‘‘a right grown top” as ‘‘a choice 
commodity,”” and says he kept one once for more than twenty 
years. Sometimes they were in two pieces, like the split cane 
rods for dry-fly fishing, which are in fashion this season, and one 
of which I am just going to try myself. Sometimes they were 
‘all in one piece,” that is to say, of several—six, eight, ten, or 
twelve—pieces so neatly pieced and tied together with fine 
thread below and silk above as to make it taper like a switch. 
The best appear to have been made in Yorkshire. They were 
carefully painted and finished off, as shown by Walton’s direc- 
tions, ‘for the colouring of both rod and line.” On the whole, 
notwithstanding the great length, it is an attractive picture 
which Walton and Cotton between them give us of one of the 
finest rods then in use. 

The playing power of one of those long rods, tapering like a 
switch, must have been great, and, indeed, if it had been 
otherwise, how could anglers have landed strong trout and 
grayling ? They had no winch, as I have already pointed out, 
and therefore it is quite safe to presume no running line. When 
they hooked a trout, they must have trusted solely in their 
rods. Nowadays we do not attempt, as a rule, to check the first 
rush of a heavy trout, but let him take line off the winch; 
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the playing power of the rod is not at once exerted to its 
utmost. But when Walton or Cotton hooked a heavy trout 
(and did not fling the rod into the stream), the rod must 
instantly have begun to try conclusions with the fish. I think 
there can be little doubt that there was far more pliableness in 
those rods than in a toft. or r1ft. split cane of to-day, with or 
without steel centre. The fish would not take any line out because 
there was no line to take, but he would pull down the long 
tapering rod and make it bend like a tightly-strung bow, and 
this exertion would soon tire him out, if he did not snap the line 
or the hair cast. One sees in imagination such an exciting 
struggle going on when Piscator tells Venator how he should 
have played the good trout, which the latter evidently lost 
through not keeping his rod point sufficiently up. He says: 
“Tf I had had the luck to have taken up that rod,'then ’tis 
twenty to one he should not have broke my !ine”’; and he 
goes on to explain that he could have held the trout “ within 
the bent ” of his rod. 

The arrangement of the line is, perhaps, the most puzzling 
thing about the whole business. It does not seem to have passed 
through rings at all, because, as we have seen, Walton speaks of 
the ring at the top of the rod used in salmon fishing witha 
‘wheel,’ as though it were quite exceptional; and, indeed, what 
would be the use of rings if there was no running line arrange- 
ment? Cotton was a great hand at fly-fishing in the Dove, and 
ordinarily his directions are absolutely clear, but he does not tell 
us how to attach the line to the rod. We know the character of 
the line. It is to be two hairs (twisted or untwisted—preferably 
the latter) at the hook, and growing thicker and thicker, till, at 
the top, it is composed of as many as seven hairs. In this way 
the whole rod and line will taper beautifully from hand to hook. 
Bearing Cotton’s instructions in mind, and adding to these 
Walton’s for the painting, etc., I say confidently that the rod and 
line taken together must have made a delicate and beautiful 
implement to handle. Cotton, with good flies, might have had 
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as good sport on the Trent as ever he had on the Dove, But, to 
return, to the arrangement of the line—which varied in length 
according to the size of the river and the ability of the angler to 
fish “‘ far and fine ’’—-was it fastened to the rod top, or did it run 
down the rod some distance? I should say it ran some distance 
down the rod. If it had been fastened at the top, upon that top 
snapping —a thing which certainly did happen now and again— 
all would very likely be lost. Cotton says that whenever his top 
snapped he lost his trout, but it seems that he took precautions 
against such an accident, as this shows: ‘‘And though I have 
taken with the angle, I may safely say, some thousands of trouts 
in my life, my top never snapt (though my line still continued 
fast to the remaining part of my rod by some lengths of line curled 
round about my top, and those fastened, with waxed silk, against 
such an accident), nor my hand never slacked or slipped by any 
other chance, but I almost always infallibly lost my fish, whether 
great or little, though my hook came home.” Possibly the line 
was twisted round the rod from the top down to a point between 
which:the rod was not likely to be snapped; and possibly, if 
the angler wished to fish with a longer line, he unwound the line 
and fastened it at a point higher up the rod, or if he wished to 


-fish with a shorter line fastened it at a point nearer the butt ; but I 


wish to put forward these as mere suggestions, for very likely they 
will not find much acceptance. 

I find I have left myself no space for any remarks on old 
editions of Walton, and the charm of handling them, but possibly 
I shall have another opportunity of referring to this subject. My 
conclusion in regard to fly-fishing for trout and grayling, as 
carried on by the masters of those days, by Barker and Cotton, 
for instance, is that it must have been a delicate and fascinating 
pursuit. With no running line, and with only two hairs at the 
hook—Cotton distrusted the professions of those who affected to 
use only one hair—they could kill trout up to 22in. in length, 
fishing in waters like the Dove. It would be hard to imagine 
better sport or more skilful angling. Grorce A. B. Dewar. 





THE ANGLO-AMERICAN £1,000 MATCH. 


ESSRS. H. H. GALE, J. C. Irvine, H. W. Newton, and A. F. 
Randall must be highly delighted with the success of their 


management of the Anglo-American Clay Bird Match which 
began on Tuesday, June 11th. It was hardly necessary to wait 
until the end before the verdict was given as to which team would prove to be 
the most competent under the rules and conditions of shooting ; and when it 
goes forth to the 
world that the 
Americans have 
beaten the English- 
men, in a team 
match of ten 
shooters each, at 
100 clay birds each 
shooter for each of 
the three _ test 
matches, and that 
the Americans did 
this with one barre}, 
whereas the 
Englishmen — used 
two, the prestige of 
this country will not 
be improved as a 
shooting _ nation. 
In one sense it will 
suffer rightly 
enough; in another, 
it will be a quite 
unfair inference. 
In watching the 
performances of the 
Americans, good 
shots as they are, 
the_ writer could 
only feel that if it 
were necessary 10 
shoot in that style 
it would be better 
to give up shooting 
altogether. There 
was, however, at 
least one exception. Mr. Merrill shoots in the English manner, with his gun 
not planted at his shoulder before the word is given. He shoots, in fact, in much 
the same style as does Mr. O’Conor, an Irish sportsman, who was shooting in 
the English team, but who is the quicker shot of the two. aera 
The tendency has Leen in this country, of late, to try to Americanise clay 
bird shooting, probably under the belief that what has taken such a violent hold 
on American fancy will also capture the Englishman, provided he has the thing 
put before him in the American way. Probably this is altogether a mistaken view ; 
but the system may be better than that which preceded it—a neither here nor 
there method, which, by the way, has very nearly been the death of all English 
clay bird shooting in public. The first idea was to give prictice for game 
shooting, but this ideal was never strictly followed at the clubs, and, consequently 
a style of handling the gun crept in that could not be considered as having the 
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remotest connection with game shooting. ‘The method of placing the gun to 
the shoulder before calling ‘‘ pull” has extended; and when it is not quite 
there it very nearly is And this fact is quite enough, without seeking to go 
further for more remote causes, to prevent clay bird shooting, in competition, 
being popular as practice for game shooting. Besides this, a good game 
shooter would not consider that his ability was tested in its most important 
points when the game always rose at one spot in front of him, in the way it did 
in this Amglo-American competition. Even when several rises are used, as they 
are occasionally at most of the clubs, under the system called ‘* unknown traps 
and angles,” the limitation of rise and of angle is too great to be considered first- 
rate practice for game shooting. There is not nearly the varie y put into the 
competitions at the best of times, that there is in. the practice that can be had at 
the shooting schools and in private at home, 

Granted that the American team can find the spot more often with their one 
barrel than our team can with two, the sight of their manner at-the mark is not 
calculated to make English imitators, unless the clay bird shooting is followed for 
itself alone, and for be:ting, as pigeon shooting is carried on. At present no 
betting is allowed at clay bird clubs. Those who conduct them-aing high, but they 
fall short of success by going in between two practical motives and missing each. 
It is easy to understand clubs run entirely for shooting practice. Many people 
could also under- 
stand clubs run as ? 
the pigeon shooters 
run theirs — for 
betting purposes ; 
and when _ there 
was money to be 
won, it would not 
be difficult to 
imagine men spoil- 
ing their game- 
shooting style for 
the sake of the 
other ‘‘spoil.’’ 
The way to become 
a crack shot at clay 
birds under existing 
rules is to give up 
all thoughts of good 
form, stick the gun 
at the shoulder, 
and call * pull.” 
The Americans 
have convinced the 
writer that this is 
the only view ; but 
who would do it 
for the half-crown 
sweeps, etc., in 
which the clubs 
delight? Certainly 
very few indeed 
who cared to pre- 
serve fairly good 
game-shooting 
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form. On the other hand, run fairly 
and squarely as a means for betting, as 
most pigeon clubs are run, the amuse- 
ment would possibly attract a good 
deal of attention, and be thought worth 
following for itself alone. 

It seems likely, after the 
exhibition the Americans have 
given us—they are a team mostly 
composed of professional shots—that 
there is certain to be some question 
as to the future intention of the Clay 
Bird Association, who will probably 
observe that as a professional game 
there is nothing in clay bird shooting 
in this country, and cannot be, as it is 
at presentrun. Also, that if it is worth 
doing, in order to beat the Americans 
at some future time, it will have to be 
conducted on lines such as induce crack 
pigeon shots to spend their time in 
practice. On the other hand, if the 
average sportsmen, and many of them, 
are to be interested in future, competi- 
tion will have to be, frankly, practice 
in the sporting methods. That is to 
say, sportsmen must not be knocked 
out of time by full-choked guns, and 
time-saving tricks that they could not 
practise at game in the field. Shoot- 
ing, asthe Americans do, with 1}0z. of 
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very small shot, in front of enormous powder charges, in long 3}in. cases, is 
very effective in breaking clay birds, but what relationship it bears to game 


shooting is not obvious. 
loads are. For our 
methods and theirs 
are equally foreign to 
practice for game 
shooting ; but at clay 
bird competitions, 
and for winning under 
present rules, the 
choke-bore and the 
pigeon gun and loads 
are the most effective 
by far. The Ameri- 
cans go to extremes 
because their object 
is to break clays. We 
halt between two 
minds, and get beaten 
by the Americans be- 
cause we do not go to 
extremes; and we 
frighten away English 
sportsmen because we 
gotowardstrick shoot- 
ing and new ideals 
halfway, which is very 
much further than 
real game shots will go 
The scores on 
the first day were: 
Americans — Fan- 
ning,85; Heikes, 88 ; 
Gilbert, 84 ; Crosby, 
93; Banks, 67; Copyright 
Powers, 83 ; Captain 
Marshall, 90; 
all 866 out of 1,000. 


Still, it is more consistent than our game shooting 


A TRANSATLANTIC SHOT. 


Tripp, 88; Elliott, 86; Palmelee, 87; Budd, 89; Merrill, 86; 
The English team were—Palmer, 79; C. Morris, 78; 


Izzard, 87; Pike, 84; Paul, 73; Ellicott, 82; Joynt, 76; Inglis, 78; O’Conor, 
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84; Butt, 81; W. B. Morris, 73; Johnson, 80; all 801 out of 1,000. It will 
be noticed that there were twelve men on each side whose scores were put up on 


the board, but of these two on each side did not count. 


good 
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The reserve men on the 
American side were 
Banks and Powers, 
and the English side 
Joynt and Inglis. 
Both these latter shot 
in the side on Wed- 
nesday, when Mr. 
Merrill stood out of 
the American sideand 
let in Mr. Powers. 

The scores were 
still more against the 
Englishmen on Wed- 
nesday, when results 
were as_ follows: 
America —- Crosby, 
95; Heikes, 93; 
Gilbert, 93; Tripp, 
g0; Fanning, 89 ; 
Elliott, 86; Powers, 
84; Palmelee, 84; 
Marshall, 83; Budd, 
81. The English side 
made — Joynt, 87; 
Izzard, 86; Ellicott, 
Ss; Pike, 83; 
O’Conor, 80; Cave, 
79; Johnson, 78; 
Butt, 75; Palmer, 
71; Inglis,70. Thus 
the American total 
for the second day was 
878, against 794 of 
the English side. 


The following day was even less favourable for the home side, and in the 
wind, which caught the birds and fairly sent them along, scoring was not so 


by 


the Americans either. 
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The day’s work resulted as follows: 


Americans—Marshall, 83 ; Tripp, 82; 
Sudd, 83; Gilbert, 85; Elliott, 83; 
Palmelee, 84; Heikes, 88; Fanning, 
82; Powers, 83; Crosby, 90. The 
English team scored—Ellicott, 76; 
Johnson, 75; Palmer, 68; C. Morris, 
82; Paul, 67; Pike, 83; Butt, 71; 
Cave, 71; Joynt, 76; Izzard, 80. 
Thus the totals were for the American 
winners 843, and for the home team 


It will thus be seen that while the 
Americans could always do from 84 
per cent. to 87 per cent., the home 
team ranged between 73 per cent. 
and 80 per cent., and of the 3,000 
birds shot at, the Americans broke 
2,587, whereas the home team 
could reach but 2,334, or 253 
less. It was, in fact, a very one-sided 
affair, and never in doubt after the 
first few birds had been shot at. 

In these pages there was an 
article some weeks ago showing how 
very much better it was for clay bird 
shooting to rely upon one good barrel 
than two moderate ones, and to anyone 
who carefully watched the shooting of 
the two teams, it was obvious enough 
that the English first barrel went too 
soon and the second barrel too late, 
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speaking generally; there are exceptions, of course. The result of this 
is, that the first barrel is always shot at a bird rising at a steeper angle 
than the same bird would be when the American shot was fired. The 
Americans take the bird when there is no need to hold above it, and it is always 
easier to aimat an object than to allow for it. Then the clay is nearly always 
rapidly sinking when the second barrel is fired, and so the English shooter has 
to fire below his bird, and, besides, at a distance at which, when he aims straight, 
he cannot break more than one out of three. 

After the match was finished on Thursday, half-a-dozen Americans gave an 
exhibition of the way clay bird shooting is carried out in America, and certainly it 
was very far more worth seeing than the match itself. The plan is to shoot at 
birds from one trap only instead of a line of traps, and the shooting points are 
more or less in a semi-circle, so that each man is the same distance from the trap. 
Whether it was a point of honour with the half-dozen Americans to shoot 
as quick as they could is not known, but, as a matter: of fact, the 
way the clays were smashed in a perpetual running fire was a sight to see. The 
shooting down. the line was done just as quickly as the men could load, and 
apparently without the smallest hurry. Nor did the averages of the men fall off 
from the rapidity of fire, as although 150 birds were shot at in a very few 
minutes, one at least of the shooters (Mr. Gilbert) broke his twenty-five straight. 
It was not quite known how good the Americans were until this performance 
was seen; but although it was marvellous as an exhibition of breaking clay 
birds, yet it is impossible to agree that the performers would necessarily be good 
game shots, or that they could even break clays if the rules of sport, and its 
necessities, were present in the conditions. It is by no means stated that they 
conld not ; but their constrained positions suggest that if they had to bring the 
gun up, and perhaps turn round after the game was sprung, they might be behind 
an average line of English sportsmen. Toa less degree the same remark applies 
to English clay bird shooters, who if they do not fix the gun as tightly to the 
shoulder, yet take a longer time to level it and get ready before calling ‘* pull.” 


























OR some time past there has issued from the publishers such a con- 
tinuous stream of new editions of Gilbert White’s ‘* Selborne,” cheap 
and dear, plain and pictured, that one wonders if it is not being 
overdone. The book, of course, is eminently a library one, and when 
that point has been gained by any work, the demand tends to be con- 
stant. Yet one can imagine the market glutted even with ‘‘Selbornes.” 

However, until now no authentic history of the author has been forthcoming, 
and so ‘‘ The Life and Letters” (Murray), by his great-grand-nephew, Rashleigh 
Holt White, fills an empty space. Gilbert White did not in his lifetime court, or 
desire, publicity, and could not be prevailed upon even to have his portrait painted. 
After his death, therefore, when it was thought desirable to prefix some kind of 
memoir to his ‘*‘ History,” much had to be taken from gossip and conjecture. It 
is mainly to correct the errors thus originated that Mr. Holt White has written 
these portly volumes. What pains he is at to correct the most trivial misstatement 
will appear when it is stated that Mr. Bell, the writer of the first memoir, is ‘* had 
up ” for the statement about the portrait, which we have dared to repeat. It ‘‘is 
not correct,” says Mr. Holt White. ‘‘ The present writer has often heard his 
father, the late Algernon Holt White, say upon the authority of his own father, 
Thomas Holt White, who was Gilbert White’s nephew, and knew him very well, 
that the naturalist showed no disinclination to have his portrait painted, when 
urged to this course by his brother Thomas, but that he did not, as it happened, 
ever have it done.” Was this family tradition worthy of being repeated? The 
chances are that Mr. Bell was right, that White, who was civil and complacent 
to a degree, really did not wish to get his portrait painted, and yet did not 
hurt his family by saying so outright. In our opinion the book would have 
been vastly improved if cut down to about a third of its present size by 
the omission of a great many other trifling corrections. Even the question 
discussed so gravely, as to whether White was, or was not, in love with 
Hecky Mulso, ‘‘the admirable Mrs. Chapone” of a later date, is of no 
importance. Besides, it is impossible of settlement. White, in his younger 
days, had no dislike whatever to a little flirtation, and there may conceivably 
have been love-passages in his life that never got into the family annals, What 
does it matter, at any rate? Gilbert White, at one period of his life, wished to 
marry ; yet he died a bachelor, and has left no passionate or romantic love-tale 
behind, for the simple reason that he had not a passionate or romantic 
temperament. No ingenuity in the world could get up a chatter-about- Harriet 
kind of controversy concerning Gilbert White and Mrs. Chapone, both of whom 
in the odour of sanctity died. The other point dealt with at length by 
Mr. Holt White, is an allegation of pluralism made against his_kins- 
man, but that does not matter either. What one would have liked 
to see is a picture of rustic Hampshire in the eighteenth century, 
so that one could realise the life led by White. Unfortunately, his biographer 
is somewhat too controversial to do this well, and at any rate has let himself be 
overwhelmed by his materials. The book, in truth, is wearisome, and far too 
many Mulso letters are given. However, there is one document that was 
really worth giving, and this is the charming little journal of Miss Catherine 
Battie, of a visit to Selborne, when she was in hertwentieth year. Its loveliness 
is not marred by full stops or punctuation of any kind, 


Here are some extracts from it : 


‘*Friday 15 [July 1763] Mr Harry White breakfasted with us all the 
morn was spent at the Harpsichord in the afternoon all the family from over 
the way came here except Mrs Mulso the afternoon was spent in a delightful 
manner with Correlli and Handel at ten went to supper at one in the morn the 
gentleman & us changed Caps & wigs several minuets were danced Dr 
Stebbing danced a charming one... . 

“‘ Tuesday 19 after breakfast Mr W came in to ask us to go out a 
Riding we drest and went over to his house but the weather grew so bad that 
it prevented our going We spent the morn together with much mirth & 
cheerfulness We were all weigh’d to see how much we were worth I weigh 
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134 Ib. oh monstrous afterwards we were all measured came home to dinner in 
the afternoon Mr White the Mulsos etc etc came here with work singing & 
Playing we spent a very agreeable evening mem. Charles was put into long 
coats look’d vastly pretty... . 

‘‘ Thursday 21 after Breakfast went into the Hayfield toss’d the hay ahout 
a little then went to Mr White’s sat in the Alcove spent the morn most 
delightfully MrT. Mulso read Thomson and at Two came home to dinner at 
6 we met again to walk went up to the sweet Hermitage sat viewing its 
various beauteous [views ?] some time then walk round the wood back to the 
Hermitage Mr White read us an Acrostick made upon Nanny Miss Baker & 
I found a stone upon the common which we carried to the Hermitage & placed 
it there as a memorial of our fondness for that place. 

‘Wed 27 After breakfast wrote musick then went over to Mr Whtte’s 
to be electrified in the evening walked to Noar Hill Oh sweet evening sure 
there never was anything equal to the romantickness of that Dr Dr Hill 
never never shall I forget Empshot & the gloomy Woods the distant Hills the 
South Downs the woody Hills on ‘the right Hand the forest the valleys oh all 
are heavenly almost too much for one to bear the sight of this beauteous 
prospect gives me a pleasing melancholy 6 of us walk 7 rode got back at 
nine.” 


She must have enjoyed her immensely if we may judge from the sadness of 
her adieu: 


‘Wed 3 before breakfast Strephon came in and presented me with an 
elegy upon my departure after breakfast went over to Mr. White’s for a 


“little while then came back all came with us walk’d round the sweet 


Garden came in to dinner no stomach to it at half an hour after one left the 
happy valley with a heavy heart the whole company cry’d Strephon Corydon 
and Collin rid with the post-Chaise parted with poor Strephon and Collin at 
the Wheatsheaf with Corydon at Alton here the scene closes the play is done 
the pleasing dream is oer & to-morrow I must awake & find myself in 
London adieu happy Vale enchanting Hermitage much-loved stump beau- 
tious Hanger sweet Lythe to all 1 bid adieu with grateful thanks may no 
mischievous Boy hurt the little nest may all the good inhabitants have as many 
happy days there as I have had.” 


Everyday life, however, must have been rather dull to White. We are told 
that his establishment consisted during all his life of one maid-servant and one 
man, who was gardener, groom, and footman, with the occasional addition of a 
labourer or of a ‘‘ weeding-woman” in the garden, and of a temporary maid- 
servant when visitors who brought no maid with them were entertained. 


Of the “ weeding-woman,” we are presented with the following vignette : 


“‘Tam now going to retain my weeding-woman forthe summer. This is the 
person that Thomas says he likes as well as a man ; and, indeed, excepting that 
she wears petticoats, and now and then has a child, you would think her a man. 
To the care and abilities of this Lady I shall entrust my garden, that it may be 
neat and tidy when you come.” 


Such details as these are really vital to the picture of White’s life and its 
environment, and we regret to say that his biographer has been too sparing of 
them. He scarcely seems to apprehend the difference between the touch that 
gives life and the touch that means nothing. Both may appear trivial at a first 
vlance. Sympathy and imagination alone teach how to discriminate Letween 
them. : 

This is the season for open-air pastimes, and it is an appropriate time for 
the publication of books dealing with them. Externally one of the mst 
attractive volumes of this sort is the Ilon. R. H. Lyttleton’s ** Cricket an 1 
Golf” in the Haddon Hall Library (Dent and Co.). In this series one naturally 
glances first at the illustrations, which are in their nature picturesque rather 
than utilitarian. The frontispiece is Andrew McKellow, reproduced from Kay’s 
‘* Edinburgh portraits.” — ‘* By the la’ Harry this shall not go for nothing,” the 
‘*cock of the green” is saying as heis *‘ minting ” at the ball in preparation for 4 
drive. Then we have cricket at Lord’s in 1822, and a variety of dead-and-gone 
heroes at these games. Yet the book itself is scarcely satisfactory. It does not 
seem avery happy arrangement that of sandwicaing golf between two slices of 
cricket, and the author is somewhat too prone to argue and moralise. This is 
especially noticeable in his remarks about school cricket, which, like nearly every 
other childish pastime, nowadays is taken much too seriously, On county 
cricket and other phases of the game it is needless to say that he discourses with 
fulness of knowledge and abundance of memories, but the chapter on reform and 
the general tone of the volume leave behind an impression as if one had 
been reading a pamphlet. One feels too that a book of this kind is doomed 
soon to grow obsolete. In discussing bowlers, much attention is paid to 
Richardson, whereas Rhodes, the hero of last season and this, is not so much as 
named, Braid, the open golf champion, is mentioned, and that is all. 

Football, hockey, and lacrosse are lumped together in one volume of the 
Sports Library (Fisher Unwin), which is very appropriately prefixed by a 
reprint of the famous Harrow School song, ‘* Forty Years On.” One never gets 
tired of it. 

** Routs and discomfitures, rushes and rallies, 
Bases attempted and rescued and won, 
Strife without anger and art without malice, 
How will it seem to you, forty years on? 
Then you will say not a feverish minute 
Strained the weak heart and the wavering knee, 
Never the battle raged hottest, but in it 
Neither the last nor the faintest were we!” 


Rugby football is dealt with by Mr. J. H. C. Fegan, and the Association 
game by Mr. Tinsley Lindley. Hockey is placed in the competent hands of 
Mr. Prevost Battersby, and lacrosse is done by Mr. J. C. Izard. Such names 
are a guarantee of success, and it will be observed that a very great deal is 
packed into the small compass of a Sports volume. 

In the same library ‘‘ Riding, Driving, and. Kindred’ Sports” have been 
entrusted to Mr. T. F. Dale, and it would be difficult to suggest the name of a 
better qualified writer. He relates incidentally that it was on the Indian 
frontier, where for three consecutive years he drove a tandem for something 
between 1,800 and 2,000 miles, where he gained a practical insight into the 
craft. He did not care about riding a camel, and though his friends advised him 
not to, ‘*I took my own course,” he says, ‘‘ bought four ponies, and had a 
‘bamboo’ cart built. I had the seat placed rather high, and on it a Lox, literally 
a box—which I found most useful, for it carried my books and pipes—from which 
to drive. The net underneath carried the baggage, and the whole was drawn 
by two ponies tandem fashion. The road was rough, and in places very heavy 
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but it was nowhere impracticable, and I drove over the whole of it for three 
years without a serious accident.” Mr. Dale has written a book as entertaining 
as it is instructive—-the work of a man thoroughly at home with horse and hound. 

‘“‘The Nana’s Talisman ” (Hutchinson), by Mark Ashton, is a tale of the 
days of the Indian Mutiny and alter. It follows the fortunes of a remarkable 
weapon which the great Hindu conqueror, Sivaji, had deposited. in the Treasury 
of the Mahratta Kingdom of India tor safe keeping, and with which a strange 
prophecy had become connected, that, as long as this weapon remained in the 
possession of the conqueror’s heirs, tne Matratta provinces would be free from 
foreign yoke ; but that, should it be lost, the land would fall under the sway of 
the feringhees, or foreigners. This fateful heirloom was a dagger of pecu iar 
shape and size, and its haft was encrusted with gems of rare beauty and great 
value, but its chief peculiarity was a tiger’s claw appended to this haft, in which 
was set ‘fas perfect a cat’s-eye as Ceylon ever produced.” On pressing this 
stone, a tiger’s claw of steel sprang out beneath it, which would prove even a 
deadlier instrument than the jagged dagger’s point. With this heathenish 
weapon that human tiger, Nara Sahib, girded himself, and after the horrors of 
Cawnpore, and his ultimate defeat by Havelock, he is here reported to have 
fallen with it in his bosom fighting against a company of British soldiers going 
as military escort to Calcutta. We have the usual descriptions here of Nana’s 
funeral pyre, and the immolation of some of his wives in the terrible ‘‘suttee ” 
ceremonial, and then again we fare forth after the dread ‘ tiger’s claw.” We 
read of how it became the property of an English officer, and of the many 
schemes and divinations of the Hindus to regain possession of the talisman for 
Nana Dejailma, the son and heir of the cruel Nana Sahib. When the young 
Maharajah—as he was deemed by his compatriots—confided his plans to his 
maternal grandfather, the old man smiled sadly, and asked : 


‘** What said the wise men, the astrologers, on this matter, my son?’ 

‘** Dejalma frowned. ‘ It does not please me what they said,’ he answered. 

** * Nevertheless, tell it to me, my son.’ 

‘** Tt appears that a satellite has been discovered to my star, torn from it in 
the ages past, and destined to be rejoined to it in the ages to come, and this 
svtellite, they say, represents a woman of the feringiiees, who is to hold my life, 
my love, my fortune, and my fate in her hands.’ ” 


This ‘‘satellite” is, of course, forthcoming, in the person of a beautiful 
English girl, Iona de Grey, and, as might be looked for, many complications 
useful to the novelist’s art ensue, and of which Mr. Ashton scarcely seems to 
have taken the fullest advantage. The book has a certain crudity, and is, in 
parts, a little amateurish. The characters of Iona and Dejalma, it should be 
said, however, are finely and toldly sketched ; and though Nana’s son does not 
escape altogether from the taint of his father’s cruelty or of the evil cunning of 
his race, he is still shown us as a very noble man, a prince worthy of a better 
fate. Iona is an ideal heroine of the old-fashioned type, heroic and fearless, 
a frail girl, whom no threat could bend nor bribe tempt to wrong-doing. 

_** Bitter Fruit” (Long), by Mrs. Lovett Cameron, is a story of that ‘small 
and singularly exclusive community,” the West Hillshire Hunt. ‘* They were 
all of them as keen as mustard . , and they sometimes really did have a 
very good time, in spite of the woods. and the plough and the Downs; that is, 
when the fox chose to run the right way, and when the wind was in the rignt 
quarter, and when the leaves were off and the plough-land was not turned into 
a swamp by rain, or hardened into the similitude of iron boulders by frost.” 
We are introduced to them at a November meet —the M.F.H., Colonel 
Adair, with |.is bright young daughter, Edith, and his friend Sir Henry Trotter ; 
the elderly Miss Swetenham of Tranes Court, sometimes called the ‘* Mother of 
the Hunt”; little Graham, who was nicknamed the ‘ Bruiser,” and Bob 
Anderson, who had no distinction whatever. The men were all well known to 
each other, and were healthy, uninteresting country gentlemen, with not a secret 
among them. They are shown to us waiting for a new neighbour and member, 
Harold Lyon of Grangemoor, to whom their adjectives cou!d not belong. An 
accident in the hunting-field consigned Mr. Lyon to Colonel Adair’s house to be 
nursed to convalescence, and the old, old story ensued. Only, Harold Lyon was 
a man with a past that had a woman in it, and that past bore ‘‘ bitter fruit” for 
him afterwards, as there was good reason it should. It is revolting to think 
that a man whose life had hel such an episode should have been allowed to 
marry such a fair, sweet English girl as Edith Adair. The other characters in 
the took are very well sketched; in particular, the sentimental meddler 
** Auntie,” the old Scotch doctor, Angus Malcolm, the beautiful unfortunate 
woman, Anne Nerini, and the spiteful, horsey mischief-maker, Miss Swetenham. 
** Bitter Fruit” makes good reading and has much of the quality of Mrs. Lovett 
Cameron’s earl'er books. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFé. 


June 17th. 
SUMMER’s CONCEALMENT, 

HE birds have a much harder task to get materials for their second or 
third nests than for the first. One hardly realises from day to day 
how every patch of vegetation spreads upwards and outwards in 
spring, covering a foot deep what was once almost bare ground, and 
hiding the moss-grown stumps. In a coppice near here old piles of 
faggots and logs were the most conspicuous landmarks in winter 

and early spring. ‘The birds flitted from one to the other between the tree- 
trunks and the woodmice used them as citadels, with cunning knowledge of 
subways and hidden passages, into whch their sudden evanishments baffled the 
stoat and weasel. Perhaps the mice’so use them stjll; and, no doubt, the 
wren, that mouse in feathers, explores their depths, diving deep from dayiight. 
For the sea of summer green has swept over them, and splashes, in tangle of 
cleavers and brsony, up to the lowest branches of the trees, above the surface- 
foam of blossoms, tendrils, and grass plumes that shimmers level down the 
glade, giving you no sign where the logs are hidden. - And this coppice. is only 
one example of the way in which in summer the plant armies, springing in 
battalions from every rod of ground, push. us back for a season and hide the 
mellowing secrets of mother-earth behind their three-deep ranks. 
PLENTY AND SCARCITY. ok 
Of course, if a bird is set upon finding moss or dead twigs,-he can slip 
between the stems of the plants into the twilight below and forage on the 
damp ground itself, but it will take more time and cost more effort to explore a 
yard than he would have expended in fastidious choice of the best stuff for his 
purpose as he flitted through the open wocd in early spring. Moulted feathers 
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were plentiful and conspicuous, to, in early spring, while the bare hed erow 
brambles displayed tu:ts of horsehair, accumulated from passing beasts since the 
previous summer. In addition, every hedge had its series of ownerless nests 
plain to view and offering easy loot of rain-washed buildin: material, much of 
it sound though second-hand. So the birds ran up their first nurseries cheaply 
and quickly, but in mid-June dead twigs need looking for, dried grass is at a 
premium, and a stray, wind-borne feather a thing to be pursued in hot haste 
and captured before someone else snaps up the treasure. 
FEATHERS AT A PREMIUM. ; 

Even the caution of the sparrow is not proof azainst the temptation of the 
feather. In the beginning of the year our gardener used to decorate nis beds of 
flower-seeds with feathers from the fowl-yards, and, as a bugbear for the 
suspicious sparrows, his trick seemed effective, for the seeds came up and the 
seed.ings were not devoured. But in the latter part of May and in June the 
feathers seem to serve as an advertisement for the seed-beds. There never was 
such a ‘‘draw.” Scarcely is the gardener’s back turned than the delighted 
sparrows—chirping to each other ‘‘ He’s left a lot of feathers behind ”-—descend 
upon the seed-beds and fight for the feathers. In so doing they naturally kick 
up the seeds and eat them as refreshment between the rounds. When the 
gardener comes back he finds the place ‘‘all anyhow,” and of the array of 
carefully-selected feathers only one or two shabby and hardened quills, such as 
even a sparrow—who will stick a quill through his nest like a bonnet-pin if he 
cannot bend it—fi ds no use ‘or. 

THE SWAN’s DISCARDED FINERY. 

But the great house-furnishing opportunity of the sparrows is the toi'et of 
the ducks and swans. While this is in progress, the sparrows crowd around 
like ladies at a summer sale, and are visibly impatient and fidgety when a 
swan, who is tantalisingly deliberate in his’ titivations, persists in toying with a 
loose feather, instead of pulling it out and having done with it. When it is at 
last shaken free of that dilatory beak and floats off on the waiting wind, 
pursued by an excited string of sparrows, the swan raises his graceful head in 
affected surprise at such a vulgar hullabaloo after a discarded bit of fluff. But 
he knew perfectly well what the sparrows were waiting for, and, if the truth 
were known, he probably dallies with each plume longer than even swan 
etiquette demands in order to dispense it with greater ¢c/a/‘ among a larger 
crowd. For your swan is a born actor, and studies the effect of every action 
that he performs in public. F 

THE SUCCESSFUL SWALLOWS. 

Sometimes the whole jostling crowd of sparrows is disappointed of the 
feather after all, for the swallows, skimming to and fro over the pond, make 
occasional loops in the mazy thread of their flight, so as to include the slope 
which the swans use as dressing-room ; and, whether by accident or design, 
this loop sometimes coinc.des with the launch of a tuft of swan’s down on the 
wind. When this happens, a glimpse of glossy black passes between the 
sparrows and their intended loot, and a flash of white as the swallow wheels 
upwards with it in his bill, And while the sparrows sit disconsolately chirping 
tu each otrer round the swans, the feather is being cosily dovetailed, with much 
love-twittering, into the nest on the cowshed rafter, where Mrs. Swallow upon 
her red-speckled eggs peeps shyly at the cows below. Sometimes the feather, 
clumsily buffeted by one spatrow after another, falls up»n the water, where it 
floats upcurled, veering and tacking to every wisp of wind. This is another 
opportunity for the swallow ; and one realises the peril of the vagrant fly in the 
line of the swallow’s flight when one sees how, without swerve or apparent 
stoop, the bird lifts the feather from the water and with quick-fluttering check, 
like a hawkmoth at a blossom, catches it again ere it falls, and bears it swiftly 
away. ‘If you could do that, my dear,” one can imagine an envious hen 
sparrow saying to her hushand, ‘I should not have to sit in a nest made of bits 
o! Paper, straws, shavings, and rags.” 

MAKING ‘IHE CyGNETS WALK. 

The swans are more grandiose, if possible, at this season than any other, 
for they have a party of delightful little cygnets, all smoke-colour and silver- 
grey, to display to the world. All day long they seem to be marching the poor 
little things about, one swan leading the cygnets in a bunch and the other 
swan bringing up the rear. As the speed of an army is that of the slowest man 
or animal in it, so the swans’ processional pace is regulated by the powers of the 
cygnets, who are obliged to sit down and rest after every half-dozen yards. As 
nothing whatever appears to be gained, except fatigue for the young ones, by 
this aimless perambulation, it would seem to be performed in satisfaction of 
some hereditary instinct of the swans. Probably in a wild state swans, other- 
wise gregarious, place their nests far apart and at a distance from the common 
feeding ground ; and these long walks which tame birds insist upon taking, at 
a time when the little cygnets are least equal to the effort, may be unconscious 
obedience to the necessity of their ancestors. Perhaps, somewhere away back 
in the swans’ mind is an idea that one of these days they will find, just round 
the corner, the gathering-place of swandom and will be able to introduce their 
children into more worthy society than the silly, quackering ducks. 

A Baby REDSHANK’S ADVENTURE. 

Several pairs ot redshanks which nest each year in some meadows 
separated hy the village and two miles of farmland from the salt marshes where 
they spend the rest of the year, illustrate this habit of the swans. Although 
the parent redshanks could fly over the intervening distance in a couple 
of minutes, the youngsters have to walk, and they take two whole days for the 
journey. Aware of the necessity for concealment, neither of the parents walk 
with the brood, but flies short distances ahead, calling to them to follow, and 
the fluffy little creatures obey, threading their way like mice through meadow 
and corn and allotinent gardens. .The anxious time is the passage through the 
village and across the road, when the mother redshank always perches upon the 
roof of the reading-room—where she looks queer enough with her long legs—and, 
running excitédly up and‘down-the roof-ridge, calls out incessant directions to 
her young below. The selection of this particular roof is due apparently to the 
fact that the-only open pathway to the- village road runs by the side of the 
reading-room, and it is there that the young ones in time appear and scuttle 
quickly across the road into the park field beyond. Here; as a rule, all serious 
peril is over; but this year the date of the annual village cricket match 
unfortunately clashed with the redshanks’ movement to the seaside, with the 
result that in the midst of the game one of the little fluff-balls, dodging between 
the fields, appeared at last on the pitch itself, The game was stopped while it 
was caught and safely deposited in the ditch by the hedge, down which its 
watchful parents summoned it by cautious signals to rejoin the family at the 
corner of the marsh, E. K. R. 
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THE NORE 


F it is doubt- 
ful whether 
in the 
general 
sense the 

onlooker sees 
most of the game, 
it is certain that 
those who were 
privileged to 
accompany the 
rear-commo- 
dore and com- 
mittee of the 
Royal Thames 
Yacht Club on 
Saturday, when 
their Nore to 
Dover matches 
were sailed, 
enjoyed some 
pleasure that the 
competitors 
themselves, who 
had their time 
fully occupied, 
could not share. 
To say little of 
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WAITING FUR THE SECOND GUN. 
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TO DOVER RACES. 


Sunheain. Of 
the three races 
sailed, the first 
was for yachts 
of not less than 
47ft. and not 
exceeding  5a2ft. 
Luk: . FE hese 
old opponents 
Baron de 
Forest’s - Mag- 
dalene and Mr. 
W. P. Burton’s 
Gauntlet were 
the only com- 
petitors, but what 
the race lost 
through lack of 
numbers it made 
up for in keen- 
ness of interest. 
The second race 
was a nandicap 
for vessels of any 
rig exceeding 
50 tons, Thames 
measurement. 
For this event 
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the advantage from the sportsman’s standpoint of better facilities 
for watching the manner in which the different yachts were 
sailed, and the skill with which one and another took advantage 
of each puff of wind that came, there was, with the leisure of the 


mere spectator, 
the additional 
pleasure through- 
out the day of 
looking on some 
magnificent 
cloudscapes _ of 
varying colour 
and texture that 
defy description. 
The competing 
yachts were due 
to assemble at 
the Nore at 
10 o'clock, and 
it was about 9.30 
wher the club 
steamer left her 
moorings at Port 
Victoria, followed 
by Lord Brassey, 
the vice-commo- 
dore, in the 
beautiful and 
world - renowned 
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THE START FROM THE NORE. 


153-ton yawl Brynhild. 


S/R J. PENDER 14S FIRST AT THE EAST GOODWIN. 


"CL." 


‘COUNTRY LiFe.” 


there were eight starters, ranging from Colonel Bagot’s veteran 
54-ton cutter Creole to the scratch boat, Sir James Pender’s new 
The remaining race, also a handicap, 
was for yachts of any rig exceeding 15 tons but not exceeding 


50 tons (T.M.). 
It secured the 
largest number 
of. -€@ntrres, 
namely, eleven, 
of whom only 
one failed to put 
in an appearance 
at the Nore. 
This event had 
one point of 
interest that was 
wanting in the 
others, for it was 
sailed under the 
condition that 
the yachts should 
be steered by 
amateurs. Viera 
was scratch, and 
allowed time to 
her fellow-com- 
petitors varying 
from 15min. to 
52min, 
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Soon after 10.15 the Blue Peter 
was hoisted on the club vessel, which 
had been brought up on the Cant Edge 
south of the. Nore Lightship, and the 
first gun, which gave the signal to 
prepare, was fired. At 10.25 the second 
gun sounded, and the twenty competi- ] 
tors in the three races left the Nore 
in a light northerly wind veering to f 
the north-east. The big fleet made a ( 
beautiful show, with the white sails f 
of the yachts first silhouetted against the \ 
purple-black cloud-banks, then almost E 
lost in a blaze of light. Magdalene { 
managed to get the advantage of her I 
rival, and was first over the line in the t 
windward berth. The two scratch 
vessels, Brynhild and Viera, led the I 
van in their respective classes. Last I 
of all came Leander, who left the i 
Nore in very leisurely fashion. Two t 
miles from the Nore Viera and Bryn- a 
hild headed the fleet, whilst Gauntlet s 
began to draw away from her Clyde — Copyright MAGDALENE W1NNING., ‘COUNTRY LIFE." v 
rival. At the East Cant Brynhild led, t 
followed by Irex, Creole, and Nereus. Soon after 11 o'clock, with its mournful, clanging bell stirring all sorts of sad 
and before reaching the West Oaze, the wind dropped, and first imaginings, the first official times were taken. They were as r 
one and then another competitor was favoured with what wind follows, from which it will be seen that Creole was little t] 
more than 7min. behind her larger c 
rival : e 
H. M. S. g 
BGPENUG: sccsensesaceasacsasion i2 3 10 v 
Magdalene ..... peenyeienvats 12 8 51 a 
a 12 10 24 tl 
SIME 260s sn sain sananssneas 12 10 30 . 
Columbine  ...... cece eee eeee 212 © li 
NOK: aban ance casos ioaneen gente i213 42 I 
BAGONG syicwhsncessaewsnseesene 12 15 12 
WAOTD sass oncuvivsnnrensevvecse 12 15 22 Cc 
PUEKCUS is sscdansdoveropasnessos 12 16 24 v 
DU carinesseanssoxsasanwmencis i2 17 10 a 
Vanity Fee aERnuawReawewnwieeee - 12 19 21 x 
NORIO ainiciic eas eninncindewnersicn'a 12 19 50 ; 
Nebula so... ccceccesssecseeen 12 19 55 i 
RNR to s5i 05 sesesamiseensrss 12 22 8 n 
BCID os ctrendasuwasdeae gence’ 12 24 0 Si 
Magpebenns ...06i50000508000 12 27 10 fc 
DON sienss ssbeurseocsieusancats 12 28 5 i 
ERG in oss ccknswendowssaveaes 12 30 Io 
From the Shivering Sand to the 
Tongue Lightship the wind improved, 
and all along the Girdler buoys Bryn- 
hild bowled along at a merry pace, 
followed by the others with but little 
change in the order. On reaching the 
Goodwins, which made themselves 
evident by the long stretches of silver 
f surf and the uprising masts of an ill- 
§ Copyright BRYNHILD REACHES THE MARK BOAT. “COUNTRY LIFE.” — fated vessel, the yachts separated, part 
is of the fleet going inside, where they 
there was. Meanwhile, Brynhild ran out her spinnaker boom, were more fortunate on the whole in getting better winds than the ( 
and set the sail soon after, but the movement made little, if any, remaining competitors who went outside. Of these Sir James 
difference to her rate of progress. At the Shivering Sand Buoy, Pender’s yawl was easily first at the East Goodwin Lightship, 
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and it seemed that she would have no difficulty in conceding the 
heavy time allowances to her smaller rivals. But the wind changed 
to the south-east, and the big vessel made but little headway, whilst 
her opponents gradually crept up. Meanwhile, Viera had been 
sailing splendidly in the amateur-steered race, but she suffered 
in the soft winds, and, although cleverly handled throughout, was, 
like Brynhild, unable to make up the minutes allowed to her rivals. 

The race between Gauntlet and Magdalene was a keen one 
all the way through. South of the Foreland Gauntlet led for a 
quarter of an hour, but the Clyde boat displaced her, and was 
first past the mark boat opposite the promenade pier at Dover, 
where the club steamer had been brought up. This was at 
shr. 15min. 55sec., and but little less than a minute separated her 
{from her opponent, who came in at 5hr. 16min. 46sec., rounded the 
boat, and cheered lustily the crew of Magdalene, who returned 
the compliment with interest. 

From now it was indced a pleasant sight to the spectators. 
Behind in the grey of an overcast evening on the dulled cliff 
heights rose the ancient castle and fortress of Dover, while above 
in the sky the clouds rolled by in great piles. Away in the distance 
the long-drawn-out fleet came steadily onwards. Ever and 
anon from the side of the steamer puffed the blue smoke of the 
signal gun, as each yacht went past the goal. And whilst the 
white sails came by, the reports and reverberations of the gun dis- 
turbed the gulls, who flew hither and thither screaming in fright. 

One picture that will remain long in the memory may be 
referred to here. It was unfortunately impossible to photograph 
the scene, for no mechanical means, and probably no artist, 
could properly reproduce in colour the glorious effect of the 
evening sun as it broke through the black cloud masses as a 
glistening ball and silvered the dancing water. The clouds, to 
which reference has more than once been made, were interesting 
and beautiful during the whole of the day, and although some of 
the accompanying illustrations partly suggest what they were 
like, no photograph and no words can adequately render their 
loveliness. 

Following closely on the heels of Gauntlet and Magdalene 
came Viera, whilst ten minutes after Brynhild sailed past, and 
was at different intervals until nearly half-past six succeeded by 
all the competitors, save one, that had left the Nore in the 
morning. The official times were given as follows, from which 
it will be seen that on the time allowances in the handicap 
matches the first prizes went to Fiona and Banba, and the 
second to Nereus and Vanity, whilst the third prize in the match 
for the big craft went to Columbine. 


“HBS H. M. 8, 

Magdalene (winner) 5 15 55 VIEW. csiecesiisneesanesw’ 5 20 37 
ASBNNCIEL: sccsecssseces - 5 16 46 INA i sisissa'e. ules Senin O98 
Brynhild .........4 - 5 39 50 Nebula.......... Laleeeees 5 43 12 
CID: - scsnrcnesnivined 5 46 25 Vanity (2nd prize) ... 5 43 54 
Columbine (3rd prize) 5 49 4 Cerigo ....ereerseeseeees 5 45: (57 
Nereus (2nd prize)... 5 51 33 PICA as; Fasisnscoad voices 5 46 48 
I NER OR 5 54 23 Moonbeam teeeeneeeees 5 52 28 
Fiona (Ist prize) ... 6 4 20 Banba (1st prize)...... 553.19 
cage ee 6 20 39 Nora sesseseresseeereee © 2 37 
The Beluga was not timed. Leander 0... sess 6 11 44 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


** BLANCHETTE.” 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”] 

Sir,—A contributor has gone out of his way to write a long article, containing 
a spoonful of honey in a flask of vinegar. He asserts that I have tampered 
with the work of my friend Brieux by altering the last act of ‘‘ Blanchette,” 
and he uses the supposition as a peg whereon to hang a string of arguments 
uncomp!imentarv, not to say libellous. One stroke of my pen will suffice to 
destroy the whole precious structure: I have not altered a single word or line 
in M. Brieux’s text. Fu:ther comment is superfluous. —J. T. GREIN. 

{Our theatrical critic informs us that when this play was produced at the 
Albert Hall the ending was not the same as that now being played.—Ep. ] 


HOW TO MARK. TROUT. 
[To rue Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 

S$1r,--I am breeding young trout to stock a small lake I have. Can you suggest 
any way of marking them, so as to judge the progress they make? I have been 
trying rainbows, Loch Levens, and land-locked sea trout from the Solway 
fishery. To my surprise, the sea trout grew head and shoulders over the others. 
The rainbows and Levens seem to stand still, although, apparently, there is 
plenty of food. My experience po'nts conclusively to the fact that to thrive 
trout must be Tred from ova in the water the fish are to inhabit. May I ask 
your experience as to thisP?P—A. H. Rypbon. 


t 


{If the trout are too small for affixing the ordinary small p'ate to. the fin, 
you can mark them by making a little slit in their tails, snipping a small piece 
out with a pair of sharp scissors. It does not seem to hurt or incommode trem 
in the least, and of course you may vary the pattern of the snip or its place in 
the tail to mark different trout of the same year differently, if that is wished. 
We do not think that the general experience tends to show so conclusively as 
yours that ‘‘ to thrive trout must be bred from ova in the water, etc.” On the 
contrary, we know of very many instances in which fish have thriven very well 
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indeed after being turned in as vearlings, although bred many scores of miles 
from the water in which they have been placed. In fact, if there are large fish 
of their own or some other kinds, they have ‘a much better chance of surviving 
if they are put in after they have reached a certain s‘ze. Is it possible that in 
turning in the new fish, which you imply have not done well in your lake, 
sufficient care has not been taken gradually to bring the water of the vess-] in 
which they are carried to the same temperature as the water of the lake into 
which they were put? What you say of the land-locked sea trout doing so well 
is interesting. That the Loch Levens should stand still is much in accord with 
the general experience that this kind comes quickly to a certain growth and 
then rather de‘eriorates than progresses. Of the rainbows we should have been 
less inclined to expect this. As a rule, the size to Which fish will grow seems 
to be very much a matter of feeding, but in this respect you say your lake is well 
provided. —Ep. ] 


THE UGLINESS OF BUiLDINGS. 
[To rue Epiror or “Country Lire.”] 
S1rR,—When you have brought your magnificent campaign aga’nst the bye-laws 
to a glorious conclusion, there still remains something for you to accomptish, viz., 
to correct the thoroughly vitiated taste of the builders of small houses over the 
greater part of England. Morris is dead, or, if he had not been wholly carried 
away with the airy phantasies of Socialism, he might have done for building what 
he did for house decoration and printing. Perhaps you or some of your corre- 
spondents might devise a method of raising this taste. I am at present living 
hetween two towns in the North of England, about ten miles apart. They are 
growing rapidly, and will probably be joined together in a few years with rows 
of dwelling-houses. Those that are being put up now are of the most deplorable 
description. Although there is a good local brick made of an orange colour 
with a sanded surface, the houses are almost invariably faced with red Accring on 
or Ruabon bricks set in black mortar, and it is most instructive to go round 
to the. back of the houses and see really beautiful local brickwork, not 
per‘ectly regular, set in wi.ite mortar with wide joints. There seems to be a 
general feeling that local material is to be despised. How wrong this is can be 
seen at a glance by comparing Mr. Leonard Stokcs’s church at Sefton Park, 
Liverpool, built with common bricks, with that red church of the late 
Mr. Pearson hard by, besides the fact that it is diametrically opposed to the old 
principle. The bye-laws may be responsible for some of this feeling, but 
certainly not for all; the greater part seems to be a natural depravity which has 
been fostered and confirmed by the use a leading architect has made of these 
materials in large buildings in nearly every town in England. Besides Ruabon 
bricks there are numberless other features—stone window-heads, paltry carving 
over doors, stock windows and doors, crested iron ridges to bays, and dozens 
more which it were too long to tell for fear of your refusing my letter owing to 
its length ; but I am of opinion that these features should be severally discussed, 
condemned, and despatched—but th’s remains for you to do as you think fit. 
They have even spvilt tiles. There was an excellent leading article in a recent 
number of the Bz /ding News, which should be read aloud in every architect’s, 
surveyor’s, and builder’s office in the kingdom, in which the writer deplores the 
technical excellence of a great many of our build’ng materials. The tiles are far 
too regular and well made, so that a plain red roof now is rarely beautiful, 
besides the fact that these tightly-fitting slates and tiles are actually not so weather- 
proof as rather looser and irregular ones, owing to capillary attraction (see Aurlding 
News for May 17th, 1901). I am afraid this second campaign would be a 
difficult. matter, as there is no central body to aim at, for the men who 
manufacture Ruaton bricks are not to be thought of, and the people who put up 
these houses do not as a rule see your paper. If on'y some mill.onaire, instead of 
flooding the country with impecunious Scotch doctors and literati, could be 
persuaded to build a street in every growing town, in which the houses should 
be good and yet as cheap as the bad, he would be doing really a philanth:opic 
work, and their grandchi'dren would rise up and call him blessed, for 
having taught them to value good things, which Iam sure they will never do 
for flooding the country with impecunious Scotch doctors and literatii—L. P. A. 


{Although agreeing with our correspondent in the main, we cannot endorse 
his judgment on Mr. Carnegie’s gift, nor hold ourselves responsible for it in 
any way.—ED.] 


NIGHT LINES. 
[To THE EpitTor oF ‘*CounTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,— Will you add to your many kindnesses in giving me useful information 
by telling me of a book which will give simple directions for setting night lines. 
I have lots of books on fishing, but all are most elaborate, and none mention 
night lines and how to lay them. There are such a lot of rough fish in the 
river Ly here that the trout are disappearing. The withies are too thick to 
allow the use of a fishing rod, so I have taken out a licence for night lines, in 
hopes of catching some dace, roach, and chub, My soldier nephew, who was 
invalided home from South Africa, was to give me instructions, but he has gone 
back.—G,. S. BUCKLEY WILLIAMEs. 


[It is not very easy to find, nor to give, elaborate instructions for night 
lining for such fish as dace, roach, and chub, because, as a matter of fact, the 
simplest means are the best, and the business is not an elaborate one. The best 
form of night line for the purpose is the long line, with dependent short lines at 
intervals. The length of the short lines, which had better have a few inches of 
gut before the hook, may be anything, from about a fo.t to a depth nearly that 
of the water in which the line is set. These fish will swim higher in the water 
in the hot weather, and in the cold will be nearer the bottom, The length of 
the short dependent lines should be regulated accordingly, and by their length 
will also be regulated the distance apart from each other at which they are 
attached to the long line. This dis‘ance must be just a little longer than the 
length of two of the short lines, as otherwise the fish when caught will tangle 
up with each other and prolably, by the purchase thus obtained, pull them- 
selves off the hooks, This applies more to the night lining for dace and roach. 
For chub it is Letter to set the Laits deeper in the deeper parts of the river, for 
at night the chub always seem to lie deep. The best baits for night lining are 
worms ; but you may try a few hooks with caddis-bait, and see whether the fish 
take to them (they are very capricious). Paste is not quite so, suitable, for it is 
so apt to soak off; and if you use it at all it must be made very glutinous, 
As for putting out your line—if you have access to both banks of the river of 
course there is no difficulty in this, but if not, a simple way of getting out the 
line is to swing out a stone by way of anchor, having attached to it a cork 
bung by a cord a little longer than the depth in the river. We have used the 
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bung with an iron loop fastened to it, and the cord to the bank run tnrouzh this 
loop, so that by its means the long line can be drawn out gently to the float ; 
but if the current sets so that you can let out plenty of line, alter the bung, 
hefore you come to the short lines and the hooks, then you need not bother 
about this running loop to the bung. Of course, it never would do to sling out 
the line with the short lines and the hooks already baited. in this fashion ; all 
would tangle into inextricable confusion. We hope these hints may be of use. 
If there are pike in the river, roach are the best live bait for this night lining, 
although dace are better for ordinary live bait work. Roach are more tenacious 
of life, although perhaps less attractive to pike. But you do not mention that 
either pike or perch are in your stream, and this being so, the others ought not 
to do the trout harm, although, of course, they do harm indirectly by eating up 
their food. We have a strong belief that fish culture is very much a matter of 
feeding. Have you ever thought of increasing the feed for the fish by putting 
in a few carboys of larvee, shrimps, or snails? You should, by the by, have a 
light float-or two along the length of your long line, to keep it on the surface. 
But this is obvious. —ED. ] 


TWO ENLIGHTENED CHINESE. 

[To THe Eprror or ‘Country Lire.”] 
Sir,—By this mail I forward you a portrait of two regular subscribers to your 
paper, which may be of interest to you. The one in the white coat is Mr. Ju 
Yuk Kwan; the one sitting on the floor is his brother, Ju Yuk Yong. The 
surname in Chinese comes first. Besides dogs, they keep lovely parrots and 
valuable pigeons, but the latter often get stolen. Unlike most rich Chinese, 
these two brothers enjoy.a good pull in their rowboat to the outlying islands, 
and are thoroughly active. Both can play the piano.—A. S. TUXForRD, 
Hongkong. 


Hideo) &Kbards 





THE ART. OF RIFLE-SHOOTING. 
[To tHE Epiror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,—I think everyone will agree with ‘‘ Lex” as to the inadequate facilities that 
exist for the training of our regulars in the art of rifle shooting. At the same 
time, I consider the musketry training of a regular is far from being unsatisfactory, 
when the inadequate facilities for such training are taken into consideration. 
Now ‘‘Lex” says that at the present time our soldiers are‘ required only to fire 
something under fifty shots each year, and thereafter may lay their rifles to-rest 
for twelve months, as far as shooting is concerned., A Volunteer has, I believe, 
only that number of rounds allowed free to him per annum, but a regular goes 
first through a recruit’s course of musketry,’in which he is allowed 200 rounds, 
and in which he is carelully and thoroughly taught the rudiments of accurate 
shooting. Having done his -recruit’s course, he next fires his trained man’s 
course, in which he is also allowed 200 rounds, to be expended on moving 
and vanishing targets, and not merely at a stationary one. At the conclusion of 
this the soldier has some knowledge of his rifle, and all that is needed to make 
him excel with his weapon is practice, which is very hard to obtain, owing to the 
disproportion of ranges to the large number of troops to be trained, and the few, 
months that are available for shooting. Ido not say that the present training 
might not be made better, but that it is a fairly satisfactory one when the existing 
conditions are taken into consideration ; and, as long as land cannot be obtained 
upon which to lay out ranges near every military station, more practice would be 
difficult to get. I write this merely to give ‘* Lex” a general idea as to how. the 
musketry training of a regular is carried out, as he seems to be labourin: under a 
false impression. As rezards his remark on the shooting of our soldiers in South 
Africa, is it not only natural that our soldiers’ shooting may have been a bit wild 
at times? It is one thing to shoot, asa country meeting pot-hunter does, with his 
wind-gauge, etc., calmly and quietly at known distances, without anything to 
disturb him, or at a Boer from behind entrenchments, but quite another to shoot 
while in the firing-line of an attacking force and having io take a steady aim at 
distances which can be only approximately judged, and with bullets whistling all 
round. Rifle shooting does not consist of merely holding the rifle steady, but 
chiefly of using the correct elevation ; an error of 20o0yds. or 300yds. in sigiting 
the rifle makes all the difference on the effect of a shot, and so I think it would 
benefit the regular if, after firing his recruit’s course, he should thereafter fire on 
a range which has no distances marked out, as this would make him think for 
himself and train ‘him to judge distances, and so enable him to give the correct 
elevation to his rifle. Of course he would require more ammunition than he gets 
at present, as he would take some time getting the range, but it would bring his 
training more under the conditions of actual warfare.—M. ETFORD, 
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ROAST CHICKENS. 
[To THE Eprror or “ Country LIFE.”] 

S1r,— I enclose a print of a hen grouse and nine eggs, thinking it may prove 
interesting to the readers of your charming paper. They were picked up on 
Whit-Monday, after a fire which occurred on my father’s moor at Edmondbvers, 
Gounty Durham. You will observe that the poor chicks were nearly hatched, 
and the hen lay within a foot of the nest, having evidently sat on the eggs till the 
last moment, when, in endeavouring to escape, she was overtaken by the fire. 
A strip of moor a mile long by gooyds. wide was entirely burnt, and about fifty 
nests destroyed, the fire only being got under by the energies of a gang of thirty 
navvies who were employed close by in forming a réservoir. Possibly the 
photograph would have been more interesting if a camera had been obtainable so 
as to take the event 77 s//z, but the charred remains of the unfortunate mother 
and her family in all pro! ability would have been difficult to take against the 
black of the burnt heather. — MABEL EccLEs. 


BEES IN THE HOUSE. 
[To THE Eprror oF ‘*CouNTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Can you oblige by giving me advice on the fol!owing subject? Last 
summer a swarm of bees settled on our house, which is covered with wistaria. 
We placed a skip as best we could above them, but on looking in it some hours 
after were much disappointed to find that, instead of the bees being in it, they 
had made a hole in the house and all disappeared through it, settling themselves 
under the floor of our bedroom. We tried smoking them out with bellows and 
brown paper ineffectually, and after that, as a last resource, imprisoned them by 
plastering up the hole they had made, but this was worse than before, as they 
made a fresh exit for themselves into the room; so we found it advisable to 
again open the original one they made outside, and since then they had been 
quite peaceable until a week azo, when one lot settled on a pear tree, and 
were taken away in a hive, but two days after a lot more began to swarm in at 
the bedroom window, and a few of them outside seemed very nasty tempered, 
following us about on the lawn till we thought it wisest to beat a retreat, 
Since then I feel anxious to get rid of them altogether, but am at a loss what 
means to pursue ; being between the bedroom floor and the ceiling of our dining- 
room, they probibly have too large a ran.e for fumigation to have much 
effect. If you can give me any advice on the matter as to how I can get rid of 
them, I shall be most grateful.—R. W. 


[Apply the ear close to the floor to ascertain, if possible, the exact location 
of the combs, and then remove floor boards, so as to admit of taking away combs 
and bees. This could only be done by someone skilled in the handling of bees. 
Fumes of cyanide or sulphur injected at the hole the Lees use would probably 
be ineffectual, owing to the large air space between the floor and ceiling. —ED. ] 





A BATTERY PET. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘‘Country Lire.”] 
S1r,—I euclose a photograph of a wild boar which is a pet of the 7oth Battery, 
R.F.A., and is quite on good terms with anyone who calls him Jack, or uses 





the Hindustani expression ‘* A-O.” He was obtained when quite a squeaker, and 
has now become so attached to the officers of his battery that he even marched 
close on 800 miles when the battery changed stations quite recently. Very often 
he sleeps in the bungalow at nights, and his cold nose near his master’s cheek 
in the early morning denotes the approach of chota-haziri—R. C. M., Kirkee. 








Vc 


